HEN your boys step into the batter’s box swing- 
Ww: a Reach bat, they’ve got what it takes to 
face a pitcher with confidence. 

In the first place, these Reach bats are “ Resilite- 
treated,” for aid in propelling a 1-o-n-g ball. 
They’re harder-driving bats... tougher. . . livelier. 

And they’re still further plussed with Safety- 
Grip-Dots — two little precision dots that make it 
easier for the player to hold the bat correctly so as 
to be assured of maximum driving power. And 
how Safety-Grip-Dots have helped boost batting 
averages since they were first introduced! 

Every Reach bat is outstanding for some partic- 
ular feature —and all of them are outstanding for 
their uniform high quality. The line for 1937 in- 
cludes such players’ models as: Sam Leslie... 
“Pete” Fox...Walter Berger...Dolph Camilli... 
Jerry Walker...Frank Frisch...Earl Averill...and 
John “Bud” Hassett. 


AND HERE’S A REACH BAT’S 
PERFECT TEAM-MATE! 


The Reach Official American League Ball is pre- 
cision-built, through and through — with the pat- 
ented Reach Cushioned Cork Center that insures 
perfect balance and resiliency. Official in every 
specification. In fact, it’s the one and only ball 
used by the American League ever since the League 
was first organized! 


A. J. REACH, WRIGHT & DITSON 
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POINTERS ON THE 
HOOK SLIDE — 


BY COACH COUGHLIN 


There are two reasons for sliding: (1) to serve as a 
brake when the runner wants to hold up at the base: 
(2) to evade the baseman trying to tag out the runner. 
The slide as a brake is used a great deal by big leaguers, WILLIAM (BILL) COUGHLIN 
but the average young school and sandlot player thinks Baseball Coach 
of the slide only as a means of evasion. The ten funda- LAFAYETTE COLLEGE 
mentals of sliding are: 


N-. 
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1. Land on your hip or side. Lean well back during the slide. 


> ase . is >} si > § > ag. s ; . 
> if the baseman is on the inside of the bag, slide to Keep your arms off the ground. 
the right. Always slide away from the baseman. ' 


The speed of the run must not be slackened before Hook the bag with the front part of your foot, 
the slide. using the uppermost foot for hooking. 


The body is thrown out of the base-line away from Token cope met to everaiides. 
the base and at an angle to it. 


The under leg is bent out in front of the body to Do not jump through the air; that is, don’t pitch 


offer a support. The thigh is at an angle of 45 your body upwards; go in without any loss of 
degrees, more or less, to the trunk. height and without starting to slide too soon. 


EAT SHREDDED WHEAT FOR SPEED 
ONE OF A SERIES OF POSTERS AND ENDURANCE e* 6s ® 


ISSUED BY SHREDDED WHEAT 


A Product of NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 


/ FAST 

ORK TAKES 
FAST 
ENERGY! 


@ Beating the ball by a split second looks like luck, but— 


Coaches know that a lot of those hair-line decisions are actually 
settled on the training table hours before the game. They rely 
on the quick, easy digestibility of Shredded Wheat for the pre- 
game breakfast—on the stamina and staying-power packed away 
in those 100% whole wheat biscuits. 

Players, too, get a big kick out of that crisp biscuit flavor, topped 
off with fruits and good, rich milk. Another topnotch reason for 
including Shredded Wheat in the training diet! 


— Ask for the package showing the picture 
of Niagara Falls and the red N. B. C. Seal 


SHREDDED WHEAT 


A Product of NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 


Bakers of Ritz, Uneeda Biscuit and other famous varieties. 


On the other side of this page is a poster for your Bulletin Board. 
If you'd like extra copies free for gym and assembly hall 
4 Bulletin Board-} send a postcard to National Biscuit Company, 


Educational Dept., 449 West l4th Street, New York City. 
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Get Going! 


--- Plan Your Football Requirements Now 


Give your team a break with light weight, up-to-the-minute 
equipment that has snap and style yet gives full protection... 
equipment that will keep your men off the bench and in the game. 


GoldSmit j 


FOOTBALL EQUIPMENT 
For 1937 
is now being shown. See your local distributor for an appoint- 


ment with the Goldsmith factory representative. Descriptive 
price list on request. 
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What a difference 
CRISPNESS makes 


Lettuce isn’t good when it’s wilted 


and soggy. Many foods depend 
upon crispness for goodness — 


wheat cereals, for instance. 


ActivE bodies need the nourishment found in a 
bowlful of wheat flakes with milk or cream. There’s 
the protein of whole wheat. Iron for blood. Plus 
elements for energy and fitness. 


Kellogg’s Wheat Krispies have something that 
no other wheat flake can offer. They’re blended for 
crispness. The delicious goodness of toasted whole 
wheat in crunchy form. Your squads will enjoy the 
extra crispness of Kellogg’s Wheat Krispies. 


Try Wheat Krispies yourself. Always delicious 
and ready to eat with milk or cream. The last spoon- 
ful stays as crisp and delicious as the first. Sold 
by all grocers. Made by Kellogg in Battle Creek. 


BLENDED tor CRISPNESS 
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THERE ARE DEFINITE REASONS 


Do you remember the news items last 
year concerning the United States’ 
Olympic-Record-Getter #1? — the zeal 
with which he was searching Europe for 
a pair of white Kangaroo shoes! From 
Record-holders to the junior members of 
this country’s college track teams, 
athletes appreciate the competitive value 
of shoes made of genuine Kangaroo. 

But few of those who demand and use 
Kangaroo know why it’s the best leather 
that can be used for athletic footwear. 
The fibres of the kangaroo skin are inter- 
laced, weaving in and out of each other 
to form a tight, firm mesh, instead of 
lying layer on layer. That’s why Kangaroo 
is 17% stronger, weight for weight, than 
any other leather known, why it is as 
tough as rhino yet lightweight and as 
soft as fine kid. 

Specify genuine Kangaroo when you’re 
writing out your order for track 
shoes. You'll want it. And be sure 
you get it. “‘Kangaroo horse”’, 
“kangaroo calf’, and “‘kangaroo 
sides”’ are only horsehide or cow- 
hide, are kangaroo in name only. 
The best is genuine Kangaroo. 
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BEAUTIFUL AND YET PLENTY TOUGH..... 
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a . .. and not only is it non-slippery but it won’t mark up 
pe with rubber-burns. 
i |} 
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Ss | [= =<" Midlands’ special gymnasium finish gives the floor a hard 
peers j a ° ° ° 
= lf y lustrous coating which protects against rubber-burns, 
oh aa Sa SEL boiling water, heat, stains, alkali, dilute acids and alcohol. 
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Over a Mind of a Centiiny of Service 


Since it cleans easily and completely, serviceability is 


assured. 


Write Department S.C.-4 


for full information 


Midland Chemical Labs 


¢ DUBUQUE 


We manufacture a complete line of Floor Finishes, Seals, Waxes and Cleansers, 
Disinfectants, Liquid and Jelly Soaps, Insecticides and General Cleaners. 
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College Orders Coaches and Trainers 


To Keep Off High School Grounds 


standing recently took steps 
directed toward keeping their 
athletics on the amateur upgrade. 

Cornell University at Ithaca, N. Y., 
announced that ‘no Cornell coach, 
trainer or player will be permitted to 
visit high school or prep schools, or 
attend banquets and other functions at 
these schools, unless the coach, trainer 
or player is a graduate of the school 
in question.” 

A more radical step is the one taken 
by Johns Hopkins University at Balti- 
more, Md., a move which places this 
estimable institution in the 100 per- 
cent amateur class beyond all question 
of doubt. Johns Hopkins has elimi- 
nated gate receipts! Henceforth ad- 
mission will be free to all intercollegi- 
ate contests at Johns Hopkins, tickets 
to be distributed by the athletic office 
to students, alumni and, if there are 
any left, to the drugstore and bar- 
room cowboys. 

It will be argued that when Johns 
Hopkins eliminated gate receipts they 
gave up very little, their income from 
admissions being comparatively mod- 
est. Nevertheless, their stand must be 
recognized for the rare thing that it 
is. Here is an institution that now 
makes no compromise with commer- 
cialism in college sports. 

Johns Hopkins will henceforth pay 
no guarantees, accept no guarantees. 
Schedules will be built on the home 
and home basis, each team paying its 
own way. 

Now we don’t wish the above com- 
ment to be interpreted as placing us 
in favor of the immediate elimination 
of gate receipts by all educational in- 
stitutions maintaining athletics. Not 
many institutions are at present in a 
financial position, in regard to their 
athletic program, to take such a step. 
But we do want to express the hope 
that a sufficient number of institutions 
will, in the course of the next year or 


T= Eastern universities of high 
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sion is charged. Yet gate receipts can- 
not be eliminated under the present 
economy of school and college sports. 
Here and there—as at Johns Hopkins 
—we find an institution adjusting its 
budget to provide for genuine ama- 
teur sport. It is not that the gate re- 
ceipts in themselves are out of line 
with amateurism. But it is the tempta- 
tion they hold for utilizing the money 
to obtain athletes—to build teams—to 
attract more customers—to make more 
money—to obtain better athletes—an 
endless “whirl” which sucks in the 
best of schools. 

Cornell’s action in forbidding coach- 
es, trainers and players from visiting 
high schools is just another desperate 
clutch at academic decency in the 
struggle for athletic supremacy. The 
effort is justifiable, but when one of 
our great institutions of learning finds 


“Hmmm—nasty little kink 
you have there.” 


two, join the Johns Hopkins class so 
that intercollegiate sport in this coun- 
try will have a substantial minority 
group of genuine amateur teams. This 
will give the whole intercollegiate 
sports set-up a living, dynamic ideal; 
a measuring rod by which all other 
institutions can be sized up in regard 
to their degree of amateurism. 

Our feeling, expressed before on 
this page, is that most of the athletes 
and teams playing today under the 
aegis of organizations that fly and 
flaunt amateurism’s banner are only 
part-way amateurs. They are no more 
absolute amateurs than they are abso- 
lute professionals. 

It is our opinion that amateurism 
is never fully attained where admis- 


Courtesy New Yorker 


it necessary to make such an effort, 
it reveals all too well the plight of a 
thousand others. 

The Cornell rule suggests another 
that might be made in the reverse di- 
rection by those colleges that, instead 
of sending their coaches out to the 
high schools, summon the high school 
athletes to the colleges for “a visit.” 
One Eastern football college utilizes 
the Easter week vacation for inviting 
one hundred or more picked high 
school football players to be guests of 
the college athletic association. The 
boys live on the campus, are dined and 
entertained, and we would not be sur- 
prised if they were given a try-out on 
the football field under the scrutiny 
of Coach Eagle-eyes. 
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GUARD YOUR TEAM POWER WITH 
WILSON SUPER-PROTECTIVE EQUIPMENT 


@ Football games are won by your strategy and the players who 
execute it. Thus, player protection is the big word in winning 
football. Wilson Super- Protective Football Equipment has 
proved itself the big word in giving such protection. 


A 100% PROTECTION RECORD 
READ WHAT CHARLIE BACHMAN SAYS: 


“Michigan State College went through the 1936 football sea- 
son, Carrying a squad of 78 players, without a single football 
hip or thigh injury. The reason? Wilson’s Super-Protective 
Equipment.” 

That’s just one of the remarkable records made by leading 
universities, colleges, and prep schools that use Wilson Super- 
Protective Equipment. Give your team the benefit of such 
protection. 

Michigan State Varsity Models posed for the photographs 
illustrated on this page. They show how Wilson built-for-action 
Super-Protective Equipment is anatomically designed to safe- 
guard vulnerable parts and allow utmost freedom of action. 
The special design and liberal use of air-light cellular rubber 
gives maximum protection with minimum weight. Pants are 
made in special length of leg and waist to suit tall, short, and 
medium height players. This means better looks, as well as 
better protection and freer action. 


Mt pays lo play” 
« 


ATHLETIC EQUIPMENT 


WILSON SPORTING GOODS CO. cHICAGO, NEW YORK and Other Leading Cities . 


THIGH GUARD. You can readily see the advantages 
of this corrugated fibre pad. Covered with felt, holds 
its shape. 


1. Wide rim of air-light cellular rubber on inside 
of pad. 


2. Canvas cover extending from cellular rubber 
rim over center gives air cushioning protection in 
this area. 


SHOULDER PADS. A beautiful job. Light weight—form 


fitting—giving full protection to vital parts with special 
cushioning against shock at nerve centers: 

1. Double layer air-light cellular rubber beneath fibre over 
the shoulder. 

2. Especially designed epaulets, hinged for action and car- 
ried forward to guard front of shoulder socket. 

3. Cantilever designed shoulder caps cushioned by air-light 
cellular rubber, hinged to allow cap to follow arms in 
tackling. Full protection for the deltoid muscle. 


HIP PAD. Here’s real protection for your blockers. Gives 
full protection to spine and pelvic bones, yet light in weight. 


1. An exclusive Wilson feature of this cupped fibre pelvic 
bone protector is the cushioning air doughnut underneath. 


2. One piece fibre spine and tail bone protector. 
3. Double arch across back prevents stretching. 


4. Leather belt and buckle prevents pad from working out 
of position. 


FOOTBALL PANTS. These two-piece form-fitting pants are 
designed to carry protective pads inside without hampering 
the player. Hol-Tite, an exclusive Wilson feature, holds 
thigh guard in any desired position. 

1. Pocket sewed to pants to hold thigh guards. 

2. Hol-Tite. This exclusive Wilson feature is an adjustable 
elastic band, holding the guard in place. 

3. Gusset at back of leg can be let out to provide 4% inch 
additional circumference around leg. 


4. Pocket open at top and laced to thigh guard holds 
knee pad. 


Charles Bachman is retained on Wilson’s advisory staff 
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TREATMENT OF TRACK AND FIELD INJURIES 


Practical hints to the track trainer on the 
care of various injuries common to the sport 


By Earl J. Thomson 


This is the second in a series of two articles 
on the prevention and care of track and field 
injuries by Earl J. Thomson, famous Dartmouth 
hurdler and 1920 Olympic champion who is 
now track coach at the United States Naval 
Academy at Annapolis. The author devoted 
most of his article in the March Scholastic 
Coach to the prevention of track and field 
injuries; now he places the accent on the 
treatment of these injuries. 


HILE most of the material haz- 
W ards in any sport can and should 
be removed before the athlete begins 
actual work, injuries are inevitable. 
Constant vigilance and attention to de- 
tail can serve to keep the number of 
injuries at a minimum, but the wise 
coach or trainer will expect and be 
prepared to handle all injuries that 
will occur. 

Among the most common ailments 
in the early part of the season is the 
muscle soreness occurring after the 
first few workouts. As the muscles 
used in running have seldom been 
strenuously exercised by an athlete 
for several weeks prior to reporting 
for track, it is quite natural that these 
muscles will start complaining after 
the first two or three workouts. The 
men should be started very slowly, 
taking things easy and not running 
too high on their toes for the first few 
days. A warm shower and a brisk but 
gentle massage will keep the blood ciz- 
culating through the abused muscles 
and will prevent initial soreness. The 
boys troubled with sore muscles should 
not be given several days to recuper- 
ate but should be advised to continue 
with perhaps less strenuous exercises. 
If the athlete rests, the soreness is sure 
to disappear but the next time he 
works out the muscles will get sore 
again. 

Blisters are another early season 
irritation. These usually occur on the 
toes, sides of the feet and on the soles. 
To safeguard against the dangers of 
infections from broken blisters, the 
coach should make certain that the 
boys wear clean, white socks, as dirty 
or colored socks may infect the wound 
and lay up the boy. 

As soon as a boy reports a blister, 
clean the skin in the area of the blis- 
ter with alcohol, pierce the blister at 
the base with a sterilized needle, press 
out the fluid, paint with tincture of 
benzoin to harden the skin, and apply 
a dressing of zinc oxide. To prevent 
further friction, bandage with gauze 
and tape. If pus is present, the blis- 
tered skin should be cut away and the 
wound treated as an infection, that is, 
washed with alcohol, painted with a 


No kink here! 
.germicide and bandaged with gauze 


and tape. Unless the blister is a bad 
one, the athlete can resume training 
in a day or two when he should remove 
the dressing and cover with adhesive 
tape before working out. If the wound 
is still tender, the dressing may be 
replaced after the shower. 

The coach may check up on the 
boy’s shoes to determine the reason 
for the blister. The spikes, socks and 
seams of the shoes should be carefully 
checked. Another pair of shoes may 
solve the problem. The boy can 
toughen his feet by painting them with 
tincture of benzoin after his shower 
every afternoon for a week or two. 


Shin splints 


Shin splints is an acute condition of 
soreness along the shin bone of the leg 
that becomes so painful at times that 
running becomes impossible. The sore- 
ness is caused usually by overworking 
the muscles in front of the leg or by 
running too high on the toes in the 
first few workouts, possibly over a 
hard track. Many men suffer from 
it in the winter season on the board 
tracks and are not bothered in the 
spring. Some men get it every year 
for a short period while others will 
have it once and never again. 

The most popular treatment for 
shin splints is heat, rest and support. 
The athlete should be given a com- 
plete rest for two or three days, heat 
applied to the injury and the leg 
gently massaged. A. K. “Doc” Sny- 
der, trainer of the Naval Academy, 


has devised a method which he has 
been using with success for 15 years. 

“First and most important,” ad- 
vises Snyder, “start the training of a 
boy who is susceptible to shin splints 
very slowly. Bandage the leg snugly 
for support before each workout; after 
the workout, if the weather is cold, 
bandage it again after rubbing very 
gently with balm.” 

Before doing any jogging, if the 
athlete will take light stretching, bicy- 
cle riding and bending warm-up exer- 
cises, the possibilities of shin splints 
are lessened. 


Sprained ankles 


While hurdlers and sprinters may 
sprain their ankles after stumbling or 
sudden twisting, turned or sprained 
ankles generally result from broad 
jumping, pole vaulting or high jump- 
ing. The signs characteristic of a 
sprain are swelling and acute pain 
when movement is attempted. The 
coach, or trainer, should elevate the in- 
jured foot, apply rubber sponges to 
either side, wrap tightly in an elastic 
bandage and immerse in a pail of ice 
cold water—or pack with ice bags— 
for fifteen minutes. This should re- 
duce the swelling. Next day the ankle 
should be soaked in hot water or 
placed under a heat lamp for a half 
hour. Gentle massage following the 
heat will further aid in the reduction 
of the swelling. After treating the 
sprain for three or four days, the 
ankle should be wrapped with a three- 

(Concluded on page 9) 


Bandaging 
the Ankle 


Left: The Gibney 


HIS is a strictly adhesive tape bandage. 

The athlete is seated on the table with 
his leg extended over the edge and the foot 
held at a 90 degree angle. By pulling back, 
in rein-like fashion, on a length of string 
or plain roller gauze looped around the 
base of the toes, the athlete can easily 
maintain his foot at this angle. (This sup- 
port was not used in the accompanying 
demonstration in order to insure an unob- 
structed view of the taping, thus account- 
ing for the slightly lowered position of the 
foot in Nos. 2 through 6.) 

The first strip of tape is applied to the 
inside of the foot about three or four inch- 
es above the ankle joint (No. 1). This is 
important since most strains or sprains of 
the ankle occur when the foot is turned 
inward, stretching the ligaments on the 
outside of the foot. The strip is brought 
down in back of the inner malleolus (ankle 
bone), over the heel and up the other side 
of the foot behind the outer malleolus. The 
first horizontal strip is also started on the 
inside of the foot just under the ankle 
bone and is carried along the longitudinal 
arch, around the back of the heel and 
fastened to the outside border of the foot. 
This step is demonstrated in No. 2, which 
also shows the third strip of adhesive about 
to be applied. This strip overlaps the first 
perpendicular layer about a quarter of an 
inch and follows its course to the end. No. 
3 shows the second horizontal strip being 
applied. In No. 4, the third perpendicular 
adhesive strip is about to be brought under 
the foot to the opposite side. The third 
horizontal and the fourth perpendicular 
strips have been fastened in No. 5. After 
the fourth horizontal taping, the edges are 
anchored down as demonstrated in No. 6. 
An alleyway is left along the front of the 
foot to insure unhampered flexion and ex- 
tension of the foot (up and down move- 
ment). 


Right: Ankle Roller 


OPULARLY known as the figure-of- 

eight, this bandage is used not so much 
for support as it is for compression after 
an injury in which there is a fair amount 
of swelling due to a hematoma. The foot, 
as in the Gibney support, is held in a right 
angle position, but in addition, is also 
everted. After anchoring about two inches 
above the ankle joint by rolling twice 
around the leg (No. 1), the bandage is 
brought down over the ridge of the instep 
and under the foot (No. 2). In No. 3 the 
bandage is drawn across the bottom of the 
foot to the opposite side and well up on 
the inside of the leg above the malleolus. 
The bandage is merely looped under the 
leg and brought to the opposite side in No. 
4. No. 2 step is repeated in No. 5, and this 
figure-of-eight design is continued until 
the entire bandage is consumed. A pair of 
clips or several strips of adhesive tape can 
hold down the ends of the bandage (No. 6). 


(Concluded from page 7) 


inch elastic bandage and the athlete 
will be ready for very light exercise. 
Following the recovery it is impor- 
tant to support the ankle with an elas- 
tic roller bandage during practice. For 
several days after resuming exercise 
the ankle should be soaked in hot 
water or put under a lamp. When the 
training schedule has been picked up 
fully, the ankle should be occasionally 
soaked in a hot whirlpool bath. 


Pulled tendons 


While pulled tendons of the leg 
are not as prevalent as the aforemen- 
tioned types of injuries, this injury is 
perhaps a more serious one. A badly 
ruptured tendon can keep an athlete 
out of competition for an entire sea- 
son. Apply ice packs at first for 
twenty minutes to a half hour and then 
use heat for the next twenty-four 
hours. A combination of an antiphlo- 
gistic pack and a hot water bottle is 
excellent. Heat treatments should be 
applied once or twice a day for the 
next eight or nine days depending 


upon the seriousness of the injury. 
Gentle massage may be added after 
the third day and slight exercise at 
the end of a week. 

After two weeks the athlete may 
begin to use the leg in special exer- 
cises but should wear an elastic band- 
age for confidence. As pulled tendons 
frequently recur, it is important for an 
athlete who has just recovered from 
such an injury to take extra precau- 
tions before resuming his training 
schedule by massaging the injured 
member and conscientiously warming 
up before every practice session. 

There are several minor injuries 
that frequently occur which demand 
prompt though simple treatment. All 
spike wounds, tape wounds, and track 
burns should be washed clean with 
soap and warm water, swabbed with 
814% iodine or alcohol, and covered 
with antiseptic gauze and held fast by 
tape. If there is dirt or foreign ma- 
terial in the wound, the athlete should 
be taken to a doctor immediately. New 
dressings should be applied daily and 
should it be a punctured wound an 
anti-tetanus injection may be neces- 
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sary. In using iodine, the coach should 
see that the iodine is fresh and the 
solution not over five percent, anything 
over five percent is too strong. 

Most toenail trouble is generally 
caused by improper cutting of the 
nail, Many boys cut their toenails as 
they do their finger nails which is just 
opposite from the way they should be 
cut. The sides of the nail should be 
permitted to grow long and come out 
past or on the end of the toe to protect 
it. The center should be concave. 

The chafes along the side of the foot 
can be avoided if the athlete will wrap 
his foot once around with an inch and 
a half wide adhesive tape. The tape 
should not be adjusted too tightly but 
should cover the area that chafes. If 
the injury has already occurred, the 
chafe should be treated as a wound 
and taped before every workout. 

Bone bruises, usually called stone 
bruises, are common to jumpers, vault- 
ers and hurdlers and are caused by hit- 
ting some hard object. Sponge rub- 
ber cut to fit the inside of the heel can 
be used to prevent this type of injury 
and rest and heat are the only cures. 


Gauze and Tape Preventive Bandage 


HIS is a good protective bandage for both pole vaulters 


and football players since it permits a certain degree of 
freedom of ankle movement, while still preventing too much 
lateral action of the joint—the cause of most strains or sprains. 
A figure-of-eight gauze strapping is first applied, with a few 
additional layers of the gauze over the heel (the latter step is 
optional). The first strip of adhesive tape is looped around the 
top layer of the gauze just above the ankle joint (No. 2). Work- 
ing down towards the joint in No. 3, another strip of tape is 


applied overlapping the first. In No. 4 a perpendicular strip ls 
brought down from the top edge of the bandage, behind the mal- 
leolus, under the foot to the opposite side, and anchored to the 
gauze. The second perpendicular application in No, 5 overlaps 
the first and follows a parallel course over the malleolus. In No. 
6 a horizontal strip is drawn across the achilles tendon. For 
additional support, several of these horizontal bands can be ap- 
plied overlapping each other down to the heel. The arched instep 
is also strapped in this manner (Nos. 7, 8 and 9), 
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Outdoor Track and Field Records at a Glance Up to Date 


QO NATIONAL @ NATIONAL @ WORLD'S 
INTERSCHOLASTIC RECORD INTERCOLLEGIATE RECORD | _RECORD 


100-YARD DASH ine ’ 9.4s. As. Simpson, Ohio State, 1929 94 "s 


(starting blocks) 
Meier, Iowa State, 1930 
Jesse Owens (starting blocks) Frank Wykoff, U.S.A., 1930 
East Tech, Cleveland 0., 1933 Wykoff, So. California, 1930 Jesse Owens, U.S.A., 1935 
Metcalfe, Marquette, 1933 
Owens, Ohio State, 1935, 1936 a 2 a ee 


220-YARD DASH 21 As. NO INTERCOLLEGIATE RECORD NO WORLD'S RECORD 


(around one turn) Eugene Goodwillie, AROUND A TURN AROUND A TURN 
Chicago Univ. H. S8., 1923 | 


220-YARD DASH a 20.7s. Jesse Owens, 90.38. hone omn | 20.3s. 


(straightaway) East Tech., Cleveland, O., 1933 _ Ohio State, 1935 Jesse Owens, U.S.A., 1935 


440-YARD RUN 48.2s. Herbert Moxley, 46.5s. Archie Williams | 46.4s. 


(one complete lap) Central H. S. (Columbus, Ohio), 1928 __ California, 1936 Ben Eastman, U.S.A., 1932 


440-YARD RUN Y4B.Qs.  sreooe ciomn ATs. vee NO WORLD'S RECORD 
H 


ON STRAIGHTAWAY 
(straightaway) Polytechnic H. S. (San Francisco), 1915 Maxey Long, Columbia Univ.. 1900 _ 


880-YARD RUN ~ 11m.54.4s. 1m.49.8s. 11m.49.8s. 


Ben Fastman, Stanford, 1934 Ben Eastman, U.S.A., 1934 


R. L. Bush, 
Sunset H. 8., Dallas, Tex., 1933 


ONE-MILERUN 4m.22.3s. 4m.6.7s. _ 4m.6.8s 


ymond Trail Glenn Cunningham, Kansas Glenn Cunningham, U.S.A., 
Mont Pleasant H. S., (N. Y.), 1936 June 16, 1934, at Princeton, N. J. June 16, 1934, at Princeton, N. J. 
See note below* See note below 


TWOMILERUN 19m.51.4s. 9m.10.6s. | 8m.58.4s. 


Allen Swede, Donald R. Lash Donald R. Lash, U.S.A., 1936 
See note belowt Mercersburg Acad. (N. J.), 1918 Indiana, 1936 See note below 


120-YARD HURDLES ~ a 14.7s. Philip Cope, 14.1 s. George Saling, Iowa, 1932 14.1 s. 


3 ft. 6 in. hurdles Classen H. 8., Stillwater, Okla., 1933 (World’s record not applied for) Forrest G. Towns, U.S.A., 1936 
See note belowt __ , See note belowt Forrest G. Towns, Georgia, 1936 


220-Y ARD HURDLES 24.4s. 23.8s. 
Cc. 8B 


ft. 6 in. hurdles C. Cory, Chicago Univ, H. S., 1913 
. = F. Loom's, Oregon H. 8. (Minn.), 1916 
eadanes D. Kimball, Déerfield-Shields H. S., 1920_ = 


220-YARD HURDLES —*123..5s. 99.6s. 99.6s. 


2 ft. 6 in. hurdles A. Oliver, Jesse Owens, Jesse Owens, U.S.A., 1935 
(straightaway) Roosevelt H. S., Dayton, 0., 193 Ohio State. 1935 


RUNNING HIGH JUMP J6F.65m, wine wee, =D /toin. ft.934in. 


Northwestern H. 8. (Detroit), 


NO WORLD'S RECORD 


. Brookins, Iowa, 1924 AROUND A TURN 


Walter Marty, Fresno State, 1934 Cornelius Johnson, U.S.A., 1936 
David Albritton, U.S.A.,° 1936 
See note -below’ 


RUNNING BROAD JUMP |24ft.1124in. «(26 #t.8.4in. 96ft.8!4in. 


Jesse Owens, Jesse Owens, Jesse Owens, U.S.A., 1935 
East Tech, Cleveland, 0.. 1933 Ohio State, 1935 


POLE VAULT 1136t.6/4in. { 14ft.6)4in. 


Wm. Sefton, Keith Brown, George Varoff, U.S.A., 1936 
a Polytechnic H. 8S. (Los Angeles), 1932 | Yale, 1935 


12-POUND SHOT PUT | 58ht.1 Oin. NO 12-LB. INTERCOLLEGIATE RECORD NO 12-LB. WORLD’S RECORD 


(16-lb.—Jack Torrance, La. State (16-lb.—Jack Torrance, U.S.A... 1934 
Elwyn Dees, 55 ft. 1% in., 1934) 57 ft. 1 in.) 
a Lorraine H. S. (Kansas), 1930 ~ 


DISCUS THROW © 154ft.6)4in. 11734. ; 174ft.2)4in. 


J. C. Petty. Kenneth Carpenter Willi Schroder, Germany, 1935 
Kaufman H. 8. (Texas), 1931 Univ. So. Calif., 1936 


JAVELIN THROW  -—S>_|9.4 Oft. Sin. 926ft.2°4in. 951ft.6in. 


Robert Peoples Alton Terry Matti Jarvinen, Finland, ‘1934 
Classen H. 8., Okla. City, 1936 Hardin-Simmons, 1936 


RELAY—440 YARDS 42.4s. 40.6s. ey 40.8s. 


Glendale H. S. (Calif.), 1928 Univ. of Towa, 1935 Univ. Southern California, U.S.A., 1931 


RELAY—880 YARDS 1m.28.2s. 1m.25.2s. 1m.25.8s. 


Polytechnic H. S., Los Angeles, 1931 Univ. of Iowa, 1935 Univ. Southern California, U.S.A., 1927 


RELAY—ONE MILE 3m.21.4s. 3m.11.6s. 3m.12.4s. 


Hollywood H. 8. (Calif.), 1929 Univ. So. Calif., 1936 Univ. So. Calif., 1935 


RELAY—TWO MILES 8m.9.3s. 7m.42s. 7m.41.4s. 


Deerfield-Shields H. S. Georgetown, 1925 Boston A. A., U.S.A., 1928 
Highland Park, Til, 1931 


© Approved by National Federation of State High School Athletic Associations. «ry. discrepancy of one-tenth of @ second between Glenn Com 
. pence by eye eee Athletic Association. ningham’s world’s record for the mile and his intercollegiate 
Approve nternational Amateur Athletic Federation. ing. record for the mile (both of which are derived from the same 
PP y (Or pending.) race, June 16, 1934, at Princeton, N. J.) is ascribable to the 
tThe hurdle events for high schools McMurray of Sandusky, Ohio, H.S. over International A.A. Federation’s refusal to recognize records in 
were changed by the Track and Field the 200-yd. low hurdles. tenths of seconds for events longer than 1,000 yards. Hence, 
Rules Committee, and appeared in the {The two-mile run no longer appears in Cunningham’s 4m. 6.7s on the stop-watches becomes 4m. 6 4-5ths 
official program of events for the first the official records as compiled for the when read at the fifth-second; and 6 4-5ths transposed into tenths 
time last season. These new events are Track and Field Guide by the National becomes 6.8. 
the 120-yard race over hurdles 3 ft. 3 in. High School Federation Track and Field 
in height; and the low-hurdle race at 200 Committee, E. A. Thomas, Topeka, Kans., . 
yards instead of 220 yards over the stand- chairman and national representative. $On Feb. 13, 1937, in the Boston Garden, Donald R. Lash of 
ard 2 ft. 2 in. low hurdle. While there Moreover, this Committee no longer re- Indiana University -ran two miles in 8m. 58s., eclipsing Paavo 
have been several notable high school cognizes for high school classification Nurmi’s old indoor record by .2s. However, indoor records are 
performances in these new events, no records made in prep school and military ot recognized by the International Amateur Athletic Federation. 
applications for records were received by academy competition. The Committee 
the Committee. Among the notable per- may, at some future date, set up a 
formances were: 14.5s by Lawrence of separate set of records for this group, as °Mei Walker of Ohio State high jumped 6 ft. 9% in. om March 
North H. &., Wichita, Kan., over the the Swimming Records Committee has 20, 1937, at the Butler relays for a new world’s indoor record, 
3 ft. 3 in. high hurdles and 21.9s by done. tying the outdoor mark held jointly by Johnson and Albritton. 
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ANTON KISHON—THROWER 


By C. Ray Thompson 


The coach of Bates College's four-weight 
man describes this star's action in the discus 
throw, as revealed in the accompanying pic- 
tures, taken by Owen Reed during competi- 
tion. 


NTON KISHON, Senior at 
Bates College, throws every- 
thing, and does it all very well. He is 
N.C.A.A. hammer-throw champion, 
throws high in the 160s and has 
reached 170 feet 1134 inches; his best 
mark in the discus is 154 feet 2 inches 
(for the New England title) ; he does 
175 feet with the javelin and 47 with 
the shot. He is six feet 2 in height, 
and weighs 195. 

The accompanying pictures reveal 
many of the details of his discus form, 
but it is unfortunate that space pre- 
vents the editors from showing a few 
more pictures in between certain 
stages which I have noted in the fol- 
lowing remarks. The numbered para- 
graphs refer to the numbers on the 
panels, 1 to 8: 

1. Kishon has completed the pre- 
liminary swings and is about to start 
the pivot on the left foot, the heel of 
which has been raised. The position 
of the discus as held behind the back 
is a matter of preference. It is per- 
haps better not to hold it with the 
back of the hand against the back. 
The left arm position is important 
throughout the throw. It is always op- 
posite and in line with the right, for 
good balance. The starting position 
shows most of the weight on the right 
foot, feet spread just comfortable, left 
foot straight along a diameter of the 
circle, body slightly crouched, with a 
forward and backward bend at the 
waist. Too much forward bend at the 
waist is a common fault. 

2. The next movement is a shifting 
of the weight to the left foot, which 
supports it until panel 5. The pivot is 
made on the ball of the foot. This 
movement is not a spin, since the right 
foot is picked up and quickly stepped 
forward in line with the starting posi- 
tions of the feet. Another view be- 
tween panels 4 and 5 would be a help 
to show this more clearly. 

8. This shows the start of an im- 
portant and somewhat difficult part of 
the form, at least so far as Kishon’s 
style is concerned. The discus arm 
shoots toward the front of the circle 
as shown in the next illustration (4), 
and the right leg toward the position 
in panel 5. 

4. At this point there is a notice- 
able dip of the entire body. The dis- 
cus is at its lowest point. The arm 
now goes up and away from the body, 
and the body itself is turned with a 


squirming motion to get it ahead of 
the discus. 

5. As before stated, a view between 
panels 4 and 5 would show this effort 
more clearly. This panel shows the 
body getting ahead of the discus and 
the left foot about to reach out for its 
final and important resting place, a 
point straight across the circle and no 
nearer than seven or eight inches from 
the edge. From panels 8 to 6 it has 
been a struggle to get into this posi- 
tion (6) ahead of the discus. 

6. This shows the left foot just 
touching the ground. The next instant 
it is firmly planted with toe pointing 
at an angle of 20 to 25 degrees to the 
right of the diameter of the circle. 
This position of the left foot is un- 
orthodox but has this advantage; it 
makes possible a good twisting of the 
body in the release without that quick 
reverse of the feet which is the chief 
cause of fouling. In this illustration 
the discus is beginning to drop into 
the proper low point and the whole 
body is starting to “settle” in prepara- 
tion for the big effort. 

7. Here is an important position. 
The discus itself is at about the right 
angle; could be a little bit lower. 
A good crouch of right leg makes a 
powerful leg drive possible. The left 
foot is in excellent position for good 
balance and six or seven inches from 
the edge of the circle. From this point 
the action is a vigorous body twist, 
good leg drive carrying the body for- 
ward, that is, toward the front of the 
circle, and supplementing the terrific 
whip of the discus arm. This action 
involves something that takes years 
for a boy to master, namely, the con- 
trol of the angle of the discus in 
flight. The angle with the ground 
should be about 40 degrees for the 
average thrower. Beyond 150 feet 
45 degrees may be better. The angle 
of the discus itself should be such that 
the thrower can just see all of the top 
surface of the discus. This is very 
important since the air resistance is 
what holds the discus up there. 

8. This shows the thrower soon 
after the discus has left the hand. 
The reverse to the right foot has just 
been made. The balance is good, ar- 
rested by the left leg and arm. The 
head is up, watching the flight, and 
the body sufficiently erect, indicating 
that the effort has been in the ‘proper 
direction. A picture between panels 
7 and 8 would have shown the body 
a bit more erect, the right arm flexed 
at the elbow at the height of the chin, 
and the weight still on the left foot 
with the right just coming around. 
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iat 
thew whole secret of good discus 

throwing is to gain as much speed 
as possible with the whirl and finish 
in a throwing position at the front of 
the circle. In the accompanying pic- 
tures, Ken Carpenter, Olympic cham- 
pion,who has thrown the platter over 
174 feet, shows the form that has 
made him the outstanding discus man 
of the past two years. 

In No. 1 Carpenter is shown at 
the start of his hop-turn. He has 
wound himself up by turning back 
until he feels tension on his right 
side. Both arms are relaxed and his 
weight is back on his right leg with 
his left toe in position to be the pivot. 

He is starting his hop-turn in No. 
2. His left arm is relaxed and out 
ahead for balance, with his relaxed 
right arm dragging behind him. In 
No. 8 he is getting his first pull with 
the big muscles of the legs and body. 
As his right arm is being pulled 
around by his turning body in No. 4, 
the discus remains on the same plane. 
The throwing arm is still relaxed in 
No. 5, with the speed of the whirl 
keeping the discus behind the body. 

In No. 6, Carpenter has finished 
the turn with his weight on his right 
foot and his left ready to plant. The 
right, you will notice, is now very 
close to where the left foot was at 
the start of the pivot. 

The illustrations from 7 to 12 show 
the power going from the right hip 
through the shoulder. In No. 7 he 
has his hips in line for the throw and 
well ahead of the discus with his 
bent right leg ready to release its 
final burst of power. 

He is straightening his right leg 
and gaining power for the throw in 
No. 8 and now has his left foot firmly 
planted. As he shifts his weight to 
his left foot in the next illustration, 
his hips are still well ahead of the 
discus. 

In No. 10 Carpenter has put all 
the power of his legs and body di- 
rectly behind the discus and is releas- 
ing it at its highest point. There is 
a slight break in the elbow just as 
the throw is completed. (No. 11). 

In No. 12 Carpenter is finishing 
his throw without the reverse com- 
monly employed by most discus men. 
The reverse is optional; the main 
point is to put all the power possible 
behind the throw while the feet are 
still on the ground. 
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*Carpenter is also National Collegiate A.A. 
champion, national A.A.U. champion, and 
holder of the record for the best throw made 
by a college man—1I174 ft. 131-64ths in. He 
represented the University of Southern Cali- 

es fornia; waa coached by Dean Cromwell. 
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TRAINING METHODS FOR QUARTER-MILERS 


Some observations on the relative values 
of speed training and endurance training 


By J. Towner Smith 


This compendium of a research study in 
training quarter-milers was organized by J. 
Towner Smith, track coach at Western State 
Teachers College, Kalamazoo, Michigan. The 
author also conducted the original experi- 
ment. 


HERE is a difference of opinion 
We track coaches as to the best 
training methods for developing quar- 
ter-milers and middle distance run- 
ners. The difficulty is centered around 
the problem of determining the 
amount of speed training and the 
amount of endurance training desir- 
able for these runners in their prac- 
tice schedule during the season. 

Our methods of training runners 
were originally based on the methods 
practiced by the old-time race horse 
trainers and professional boxers.’ This 
influence still remains to a great extent 
in that a stereotyped procedure is 
often followed in developing and con- 
ditioning athletes for the running 
events. Schedules for coaches or the 
training programs of outstanding ath- 
letes that appear in outline form are 
often misleading for it is impossible to 
outline a training program that will 
fit all individuals. The first consid- 
eration on the part of the coach is to 
know his man. Differences in type, 
temperament, build and natural abil- 
ity are of great importance in pre- 
scribing a proper training schedule. 


Natural ability 


Perhaps the most important of these 
to a practical coach is an individual's 
natural ability. If he has an abun- 
dance of natural speed, it must be 
used in an event commensurate with 
his latent stamina or endurance; if he 
has natural stamina it must be used in 
an event commensurate with his latent 
speed. The problem is to develop the 
weakness of an individual. 

At a clinic during the annual meet- 
ing of the National College Track 
Coaches Assn. in Chicago at the time 
of the National Collegiate Track 
Championships in 1933, one of the 
timely problems discussed concerned 
the amount of speed and endurance 
training necessary for the proper de- 
velopment of runners. Some coaches 
advocated distance running and others 
speed and under-distance work. Sher- 
man Finger*® of Minnesota told how 


1H. W. Hargess, “Individual Differences in 
the Training of Track Athletes,” The Athletic 
Journal, XV (March, 1935), 9. 

2? Sherman Finger, as quoted in the minutes of 
the annual meeting of the National College Track 
Coaches Assn., Chicago, 1933 


Nurmi trained during his campaigning 
in the United States. He ran long 
distances twice a day. In four days 
he ran four hard races in differert 
cities but always found time to work- 
out in the morning. When asked how 
to learn to run, he answered, “You 
learn to run by running.” 

The following experiment was con- 
ducted to determine the best training 
methods for the proper development 
of men running the quarter-mile. 


Selection of subjects 


During the spring term of 1936 the 
students enrolled in the general gym 
classes of Western State Teachers 
College were informed of the pro- 
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posed experiment and 38 students an- 
swered the call for volunteers. These 
students had been given a physical 
examination and were considered to 
have a physical constitution equal to 
or above the average. 

The 88 students were trained for a 


‘period of two weeks on the 440-yard 


distance and then given an equating 
trial. Thirty were then divided into 
three groups using as a basis the equat- 
ing trial, chronological age, height 
and weight. The three groups were 
then trained as follows: Group A 
(control group), trained on a com- 
bination of speed and endurance; 
Group B (speed group), trained on 
speed, sprints and pace; Group C (en- 
durance group), trained on over-dis- 
tance for endurance. 

These three groups followed a defi- 
nite program for a period of six addi- 
tional weeks and were given a time 
trial every two weeks. Track suits 
and spiked shoes were the regular 


equipment. The training and time 
trials were held on a quarter-mile cin- 
der track and the clocking was con 
ducted by experienced timers. 


Conclusions 


The conclusions reached in this 
study were by classification, analysis, 
and summarization of data. The mean 
time of each group was obtained for 
each time trial and the final results 
are given in the accompanying graph. 

A general development of each 
group was noticed during each 
training period. The combination 
trained group developed gradually, 
the endurance group developed swift- 
ly and the speed group showed the 
greatest development between the 
fourth and sixth weeks of training. 
The speed group also showed the 
greatest total gain throughout the en- 
tire training period. 

The combination group, with a mean 
average of 63.9 seconds for their pair- 
ing trial, improved .9 seconds in their 
first training trial, .1 seconds in their 
second training trial and .7 their third 
training trial, for a total gain of 1.7 
seconds. 

The speed group developed .5 sec- 
onds during their second two weeks, 
1.4 seconds the third two weeks and 
-1 seconds the final two weeks for a 
total gain of 2.0 seconds. One indi- 
vidual made a loss of 2.2 seconds on 
the final trial which prevented this 
group from attaining a higher average. 

The endurance group with a mean 
average on the pairing trial of 63.3 
improved 1.1 seconds for the second 
two weeks, .3 seconds for the third 
two weeks and .3 for the final two 
weeks, for a total gain of 1.7 seconds. 


Desirability of training 


The conclusions reached through the 
experiment are: 


1. The endurance and combination 
trained men developed faster during 
the early part of the training period. 


2. Speed training would seem to be 
more desirable after ‘“‘bottom’” has 
been developed in the athlete. The 
speed trained men were also more con- 
sistent performers at this stage of the 
season. 


8. Endurance training should not 
enter into the program after the first 
six weeks. Little development is to 
be expected from this type of training 
after endurance has been developed. 
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SCHOLASTIC COACH 


HIGH SCHOOL SLANT ON BASEBALL 


High school ball differs from the more advanced 
brand in its advantage of defense over offense 


By E. J. Lalley 


B. J. Lalley, former baseball coach of Cincin- 
natus High School, now directs the baseball, 
football and basketball intramural program of 
Central High School, Binghamton, N. Y. Dur- 
ing the baseball season, he devotes most of 
his leisure to umpiring. 


Wa the highly organized fields 
of baseball demand finished prod- 
ucts in the way of material, the high 
school coach asks little and welcomes 
what he can get. In organized base- 
ball the coach’s time is spent in de- 
veloping poise and polish in a player, 
but the high school coach has to pound 
home fundamentals to boys between 
the ages of 15 to 19 who have had 
little, if any, real coaching previous 
to reporting for the school team. 
There are differences between school 
and professional baseball other than 
those of playing skill. Chief among 
these is the difference in the balance 
between offense and defense in the 
two types of ball. League players 
abide by the formula that the offense 
constitutes more than 50 percent of 
the team strength. High school and 
college baseball swing the scales the 
other way, emphasizing defense as 
mainly represented by pitching. 


Pitching 


Pitching in school ranks comprises 
a major share of the team’s strength. 
Young batters are usually a trifle 
timid about standing up before a fast- 
ball pitcher and many coaches build 
up their entire defense around a boy 
on the mound whose only stock in 
trade is a blistering fast ball. 

Coaches of young pitchers must face 
these two conditions which render their 
task an unenviable one: (1) control 
comes only after several years of 
pitching experience; and (2) a boy 
either has speed or he hasn't. 

There are various methods of in- 
creasing a pitcher’s speed but, in the 
main, a large amount of basic speed 
must be present at the start. Tall 
boys with long limbs and muscles often 
possess a fast ball while the short, 
chunky ones seldom do. Therefore, 
physique may guide the coach in his 
selection of a pitcher. If there is a 
boy with a powerful arm playing third 
base, test out his control and pitching 
poise. A spare outfielder who cannot 
pitch at all might be able to fill in at 
the far corner, a relatively unimpor- 
tant position in high school baseball. 


Control 


A majority of coaches (except those 
in the warmer climates) have a fairly 


short period of preparation for the 
limited baseball season planned by 
most high schools. Obviously, any 
work done in February and most of 
March must be done indoors, usually 
in the gymnasium. Extensive batting 
practice is out of the question but 
work with the pitchers—though there 
is no substitute for active mound duty 
on the diamond—may move along 
rapidly with control the main item to 
be developed. From the first the pitcher 
must be constantly warned about 
opening up with fast balls and curves. 
Sore arms acquired early in the season 
are slow in mending. 

The life-size paintings of batters, 
with the strike area marked off be- 
tween the knees and the shoulder and 
the width of the plate, are used a 
great deal in perfecting control. If 
no target is available, place a catcher 
behind a plate painted on the floor with 
whitewash. The correct pitching dis- 
tance of 60 feet, 6 inches should be 
measured off and not guessed at. 

The pitcher should work on inside 
and outside pitches which are not over 
a foot above and below an imaginary 
center line drawn parallel with the 
floor and running through the middle 
of the strike area. The reason for this 
is to prevent young pitchers from at- 
tempting to hit the extreme corners. 
The high and low pitches, on the in- 
side or out, represent a difficult item 
of control and are above the ability 
of the average high school player. A 
shoulder high ball and a low ball 
which may be thrown through the cen- 
ter should be perfected. The straight 
pitch right down the groove should be 


« 
Hook Slide 


The base-runner is starting his slide about 
ten to fifteen feet away from the bag. As his 
body begins fading to the right, the arms are 
pars tee or} the left leg is leading, and the 
right leg is bent underneath the body with 
the knee close to the ground. In the second 
illustration, the runner is striking the ground 
on the outside of his right hip, the left leg 
is bent with the knee above the ground, the 
right arm is breaking the shock of the fall, 
and the right leg is now leading far to the 
outside of the bag. In the third illustration, 
the runner is about to hook the bag. The 
body from the waist up is reclining backward 
and the left.leg is stretched out so that only 
the toe will hook the bag as it passes. The 
upraised left arm is maintaining body balance. 
The entire body has. been pulled away from a 
potential tagger in the final illustration. The 
body is more erect and the left toe is nipping 
the corner of the bag. From this position the 
runner can rise fairly rapidly and continue to 
the next base in case of a wild throw or an 
error by the baseman. 
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included in the practical routine, as 
the pitcher on many occasions, far be- 
hind the batter in the count, will find 


himself in a position where he has to - 


put over a strike. The boy on the 
mound will retain his confidence if he 
is certain that he can place a strike 
across the heart of the plate. The 
danger lies in grooving too many 
pitches for the batter to swing at. 
Many pitchers often aim at the center 
in the hope of nicking one of the cor- 
ners. 


The delivery 


There are three standard types of 
deliveries with which a coach has to 
work—overarm, sidearm and under- 
hand, the last rarely used as it is a 
difficult ball to control. The overarm 
delivery is designed for speed and 
control and is the most popular form 
of pitching motion. The sidearm is a 
bit more baffling and it provides a 
curve ball with a greater break. 

Generally, coaches do not tamper 
with a boy’s delivery once he has used 
it to any great extent. The boy 
swings into the coordinations which 
are easiest for him, and breaking 
down old ones and forming new ones 
usually has unfortunate results in this 
particular activity. It is an individ- 
ual problem which each coach must 
solve for himself. If a boy has plenty 
of native ability and still is not get- 
ting good results, a change in pitch- 
ing style might be the logical move. 

Form is an item which should come 
in for a large share of the coach’s 
attention since smoothness of motion 
aids in the conservation of strength 
needed by a pitcher to go the route. 
A good follow-through will get the 
body behind the pitch and add speed. 

Naturally the wider variety of 
pitches which the boy has, the better 
equipped he is to stop the hitters. But 
in high school ball a pitcher can get 
by with only a curve and an average 
fast ball. Too much time should not 
be wasted on developing certain spe- 
cialties. 

Careful attention must be given to 
the positions in the box for the differ- 
ent situations. With no one on base, 
both feet should be in contact with 
the rubber and the pitcher should be 
directly facing the batter with the ball 
hidden from view. With men on bases, 
the pitcher (right-hander) should turn 
and face the batter from his left side, 
with the right foot on the rubber and 
the left foot in advance, both feet being 
turned parallel to the plate. If a run- 
ner on first is being checked, the 
pitcher must watch him over his left 
shoulder. Many inexperienced pitch- 
ers make the mistake of watching the 
runner from over the right shoulder, 
requiring a swing all the way around 
in throwing to the bag or to the batter. 


With two men on the bases, the runner 
farthest advanced is checked the closer 
although the other should not be com- 
pletely ignored, especially if he is in 
a position to steal a base. When the 
bases are full, most coaches have the 
pitcher concentrate on the batter while 
on his guard for a squeeze play or a 
steal of home by the runner on third. 


Suggestions for pitchers 


1. Unless the pitcher knows, when 
and how to throw a slow ball, this 
type of pitch should be rarely used. 
High school boys will usually hit slow 
stuff where they won’t touch speed. 

2. The coach should check the 
warm-up of his pitcher. Nothing can 
start him off in worse fashion than 
overwork or umderwork during the 
warm-up. It is an aid to control to 
have both left and right-handed bat- 
ters stand at a temporary plate during 
the warm-up. 

3. In practice sessions, while the 
actual season is on, use your best 
pitcher and the No. 2 man sparingly 
against your hitters, unless they are 
in need of work. Use the inferior 
pitchers or, if short on pitchers, some 
other player with a good arm. 

4. Even if your pitcher is your best 
hitter, be wary of placing him near 
the top of the batting order. He is of 
more value to you on the mound than 
as a hitter. He may lose his pitching 
effectiveness through running the bases 
too much. 

5. Check the wind-up carefully. 
Some young pitchers merely waste 
their strength winding up without 
capitalizing on it in terms of increased 
power behind the pitch. 

6. Hide the ball from the batsman 
as long as possible. The glove should 
cover the ball while the arms are over- 
head. 


Batting 


Fear probably exacts the biggest 
toll among younger players. The cure 
is confidence. Build it up. Keep them 
at the plate for long periods looking 
over fast ball pitching. They may 
have to stand in the batter’s box at 
first without swinging until they lose 
the fear of being struck. 

The more batting they can get in 
practice the better equipped they are 
certain to be when they are called 
upon to face enemy pitching. They 
develop timing, relaxation and confi- 
dence. They lose tenseness and fear. 

During the training season batters 
should be started off by hitting against 
straight balls coming at medium 
speed. They must build up the feel- 
ing that. they can hit, often a mental 
process as well as a physical one. 
Every opportunity should be utilized 
to perfect the correct batting tech- 
nique and to iren out any faults. 


Correct form 


Keep the hitter in the middle of the 
box as far as it is possible with the 
left foot (right-handed batter) even 
with the center of the plate. The 
step must be of medium length and 
almost straight forward. It may help 
the unseasoned player to place a mark 
on the ground which he must contact 
with his forward foot. It is a good 
policy to have the batter stand erect 
with shoulder and hips level and the 
weight slightly back. When contact 
with the ball is made, the weight is 
shifted to the front foot. The hands 
should be kept away from the body to 
aid in making the swing a smooth one. 

The hitter who keeps his bat level 
with the ground throughout the swing 
naturally increases his chances of hit- 
ting the ball. The greatest weakness 
here is dipping, a fault that can be 
corrected by holding the bat higher 
and keeping it parallel to the ground 
before starting the swing. 

Some success has been attained in 
teaching boys how to follow through 
by instructing them to hit through the 
ball. Too many of them check their 
swing when contact with the ball is 
made, losing a great deal of power. 

Timing is an integral part of bat- 
ting but is very difficult to teach. Per- 
sistent practice is the only method to 
develop timing. The step and the 
swing must be timed together. 


Bunting 


The bunt is an excellent weapon in 
its place. With the infield playing 
deep, a fast player can lay one down 
and beat it out for a base hit. With 
none out and a man on first or second 
or with men on both bases, a bunt can 
advance them to within easy scoring 
distance. Pitchers are often thrown 
off. stride by a sudden switch to the 
bunting game. 

The main difficulty with the bunt, 
as applied to high school players, is 
their difficulty in mastering the cor- 
rect technique. The average high 
school player finds it awkward at- 
tempting to bunt on the run. They 
must turn and face the pitcher, mak- 
ing contact with the ball before they 
start for first. Some players can learn 
the trick of hitting as they go away 
from the plate but it is pretty well 
limited to clever leftshanders. On 
sacrifice bunts, it is advisable to play 
safe by turning and facing the pitcher. 
On surprise plays, the other method is 
preferred as it is a fast get-away 
bunt. In bunting, the knees are slight- 
ly flexed; the bat is held in front of 
the batter and level with the ground; 
the grip is loose, the right hand slid- 
ing up close to the center of the bat 
and the left hand guiding the direc- 
tion of the ball. 
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“SCHOOLBOY SWIM SENSATION” 


By Albert W. Gray 


Albert Gray, author of this study of Tyler, 
has written on racing starts, tank turns and 
other phases of competitive swimming in the 
Dec. 1934, Jan., Feb. and March, 1935, and 
Feb. and March, 1936, issues of Scholastic 
Coach. 


TRENGTH, competitive spirit and 
determination—the three ingredi- 
ents that go into the making of a 
champion—characterize David Tyler 
in both competition and training. His 
willingness to learn and to master de- 
tail accounts for the development of a 
swimming technique that is a splendid 
application of conserved energy and 
properly utilized power. 

When Tyler takes his place at the 
start, you are struck by his well-pro- 
portioned body. He is 5 feet, 10144 
inches tall and weighs 171 pounds. 

Tyler’s ready position for the rac- 
ing start deviates from the normal 
only in regard to the position of the 
head which he holds in a slightly lower 
position. The distance he covers from 
take-off to entry measures from 12 to 
15 feet. His entry is exceptionally 
clean for a sprinter. Taking advan- 
tage of his momentum, Tyler allows a 
slight glide before starting his stroke. 
His kick becomes well established be- 
fore his arms start pulling. 

He has a powerful drive in his leg 
thrash which is apt to be somewhat 
deceiving to the eye. Deceiving, be- 
cause there is so little accompanying 
splash. The legs are relaxed and flex- 
ible from the hips to the toed-in feet. 
The kick is comparatively shallow (the 
spread being only about 8 inches), 
while at the top of each beat only the 
heel comes above the surface. (See 
“Variations in the Crawl Stroke,” 
Feb., 1936, Scholastic Coach.) 

The arm pull is made with the hand 
following along the center-line of the 
body, traveling from the fully ex- 
tended position in front of the head 
through to the fully extended position 
at the crotch. As it is pulled back- 
ward, Tyler’s arm bends until it has 
reached a depth of about 10 or 12 
inches below the chest, then changing 
to more of a push with the hand until 
the arm has become fully extended. 
(See Figure 2, “Variations in the 
Crawl Stroke.’’) 

Throughout the cycle of the arm 
stroke, Tyler’s arms are 180 degrees 
apart. In the recovery the elbow is 
bent and the entire arm is relaxed. 
The hand enters the water just for- 
ward of the head, continuing under- 
water to its foremost position for the 
start of the pull. 


His body position is flat with the 
head low and the shoulders and hips 
about level. When taking a breath, 
the head is turned to the side and re- 
turned quickly with no perceptible lift 
of the head or shoulders. 

In making his turns at the ends of 
the tank, Tyler employs a closed or 
underwater type of turn. No breath is 
taken while the actual turn is being 
made. He times his breathing very 
carefully, taking a breath just before 
the turn and waiting for the next 
breath until he is well away and has 
started his first stroke. By keeping 


Every few years there is a flutter in 
the aquatic world when some school- 
boy swimmer rises from obscurity to 
take a place among the record- 
breakers. The latest sensation among 
male naiads is David Tyler, 18-year- 
old Hartford, Conn., High School 
swimmer, undefeated in three years 
of competition, and chosen for the 
100- and 220-yards free style events 
on the all-American interscholastic 
team by Edward T. Kennedy, editor 
of the Swimming Guide. After several 
years of near record-breaking per- 
formances, Tyler finally smashed both 
national high school records for his 
specialties during the month of Feb., 
1937. On Feb. 12 he swam 220 yards 
in 2m. 15.6s., .1 seconds faster than 
he negotiated the distance on Jan. 14 
and 2.6 seconds better than the 
national high school mark. However, 
on Feb. 27 at Waterbury, Conn., 
against Crosby High School, he not 
only lowered his 220-yard free style 
record of two weeks vintage, but also 
cracked the 100-yard free style record. 
Clipping five full seconds from the 
old mark set by John Macionis, 
Tyler covered 220 yards in 2m. 13.2s. 
In the 100-yard event, he lowered 
Matthew Chrostowski’s old mark of 
53.2s. by swimming the distance in 
52.6s. His best time in the 40-yard 
free style, 18.3s., is just .3 seconds 
short of the national high school 
record. On March 10, he lowered the 
440-yard free style national high 
school record of 5m. 2.6s. to 4m. 52s. 


most of his body below the surface he 
lessens resistance, making the turn 
quickly and efficiently. 


Breathing differences 


There is a noticeable difference in 
the way Tyler swims his three dis- 
tances. While the coordination of 
arms and legs in all cases is $ix kicks 
to the arm cycle, he spaces his breath- 
ing differently. In the 220 yards he 
takes a breath on practically every 
stroke; for the 100, the first 20 yards 


David Tyler of Hartford, Conn.— 
A technical study of his form 


are covered without a breath and for 
the remaining distance he takes one 
breath with every stroke; in the 40- 
yard dash two good breaths are all he 
needs. A slight difference in arm re- 
covery can be detected—the faster the 
pace the straighter the arm seems to 
be. The change in pace also affects 
his body position slightly. In the 100- 
yard event he appears to ride a little 
higher than in the 220, while the in- 
crease of pace in the 40-yard dash 
brings him still higher in the water. 

Since pace is an important factor, 
the split times for one of Tyler’s early 
record-breaking 220-yard free style 
performances disclosed the following: 
40 yd., 20.4s.; 80 yd., 44.4s.; 100 yd., 
56.8s.; 120 yd., 1m.09.9s.; 160 yd., 
1m.35.7s.; 200 yd., 2m.01.6s.; 220 yd., 
2m.15.6s. The time taken to swim 
each successive 40 yards were: 20.4, 
24., 25.5, 25.8, 25.9, and the last 20 
yards, 14. (all in seconds). 

A sharp increase in time will be 
noted for the second 40 yards, then a 
slow but steady increase thereafter. 
Nothing is saved for a final spurt. The 
sprint is made first and a carefully set 
driving pace maintained for the re- 
maining distance. 


Coach’s practice plan 


Lawrence C. Amann, swimming di- 
rector at Hartford High, has contrib- 
uted much to the success of his state 
high school champions. Amann starts 
his swimming practice in the fall with 
six weeks of body-building exercises 
in the gymnasium. The exercises con- 
sume about one hour daily and are 
modeled after those used at Yale by 
Bob Kiphuth. After the preliminary 
training period, the team practices in 
the swimming pool three times per 
week—each practice period an hour 
in length. They drill on arm stroke, 
kick, breathing, coordination, and 
starts and turns, covering from one 
half to one mile daily. 

Tyler goes through the same routine 
as the others, but finds that he works 
best when maintaining a _ certain 
rhythm. His pace is much too fast 
for any of his teammates, so his prac- 
tice is somewhat apart from the group. 
He puts in one full hour or more each 
day and swims at least one mile; 4 
mile kicking with arms supported by a 
flutter-board, 14 mile of strict arm 
stroking with the legs tied, 14 mile of 
the complete stroke, and the remain- 
ing 144 mile consists of sprints, starts 
and turns. 
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Bike Web Supporters are safe, too 


They're made under the most sanitary conditions 


iy MAY be only a small difference between “safe” and “out,” 
but it’s an important one in a ball game. Every coach and 
trainer knows that, and every coach and trainer knows that 
the difference between safe and unsafe equipment is just as 
important. Even the best athletes cannot get good results in any 
sport without adequate equipment. Not only is poor equip- 
ment unsafe, it hampers performance—it is bad for morale. 
To get winning teams, the best of everything must be used. 


That’s why coaches and trainers consider carefully before 
they order or recommend supporters. They know that a really 
dependable supporter is one of the most important items of 
equipment in any sport. So they make sure that the 
supporters they buy are constructed of good ma- 
terials — under sanitary conditions. They refuse , 
to take chances with unsanitary, carelessly 
made supporters. 


They specify Bike—the supporter that’s 
worn by 2 out of 3* athletes throughout the 
country—the supporter that is made of the 
finest materials with the same care given 
surgical dressings. Don’t take chances. 
Do as these thousands of coaches and 
trainers do—get the best—Bike! 


*Impartial survey by A. C. Nielsen Co. 
revealed 2 out of 3 athletes wear Bike. 


@ Bike athletic supporters are made 
under sanitary conditions equalled 
only in the manufacture of delicate 
surgical dressings. Only the finest 
materials go into them, and their 
manufacture is carried out with the 
greatest care—the most painstaking 
workmanship. You can always count 


on Bike! 
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BASKETBALL RULES FOR 1937-38 


No Center Jump Following Field Goals 


HE center jump following field 

goals was eliminated from basket- 
ball by the National Basketball Com- 
mittee at its annual rules session in 
Chicago last month. 

The Committee made several other 
significant changes in the rules for 
1937-38, including the elimination of 
the face-guarding rule. These changes 
were strongly recommended by basket- 
ball men throughout the country who 
stated their views on the Committee's 
questionnaire, and by the National As- 
sociation of Basketball Coaches which 
held its annual convention in Chicago 
immediately preceding the rules ses- 
sion of the National Committee. 

A change overwhelmingly urged by 
the Coaches Association, calling for a 
revision of the three-second rule, was 
not made. The questionnaire return 
did not warrant it, the Committee 
stated. 

The rules changes for 1937-38, and 
comment on‘each by H. V. Porter, 
high school representative and secre- 
tary of the Committee, follow: 


Center jump. It was voted to eliminate 
the center jump after field goals. The ball 
will be put in play immediately by the op- 
ponents of the scoring team from the end 
of the court. Various details relative to the 
new rule will correspond with those which 
have been worked out by various confer- 
ences such as the Pacific Coast Conference 
where the game has been played without 
the center jump. 

Comment: This change was made after 
very careful consideration of the sentiment 
throughout the country. Questionnaires 
were widely distributed and in a great 
many cases these questionnaires were filled 
after thorough discussion of the various 
topics in meetings of coaches, officials and 
athletic administrators. The questionnaire 
results showed a conclusive majority in 
favor of elimination of the center jump 
following a field goal. The vote was ap- 
proximately 900 to 600. Probably the chief 
reason for the constantly growing senti- 
ment in favor of the new change is that 
there has been a disposition on the part of 
schools to search the country for unusually 
tall men. Because of this fact, the coach 
who found himself without one or more 
players who measured six feet two or three 
inches in stature had very little opportun- 


ity to win a reasonable number of games... 


The tall man will always have an advan- 


tage in basketball. The elimination of the © 


jumps will take away a small part of this 
advantage. Likewise the removal of a num- 
ber of the jumps will eliminate much of 
the crowding that occurs during a jump 
ball. The chief objection to the new rule 
is that the game may be speeded up so 
much that it will become detrimental to 
the health of players. There was consid- 
erable discussion about whether the official 
should be required to handle the ball after 
each field goal and many arguments were 
produced to show the desirability of this 
procedure. However, it was pointed out 
that this would lead to difficulties over the 


matter of how much time the officials 
should consume in handling the ball and 
also it was pointed out that in places where 
the new rule had been tried it was found 
that the game was not appreciably more 
tiring on players than the present game. 
There are several reasons for this condi- 
tion. In the first place, it is generally con- 
ceded that the most fatiguing part of the 
game is the jumping. The elimination of 
several jumps affords enough relief to com- 
pensate for the slightly more rapid action 
which will be in evidence as the result of 
the new rule. It was also pointed out that 
in actual practice the team that is in the 
lead will usually consume its allowable five 
seconds in putting the ball in play. Hence 
there is likely to be about the same amount 
of rest following a field goal as there would 
be if the ball were tossed at center. 


Face-guarding. The term “face-guarding” 
is to be removed and the present Section 
13 of Rule 7 will be replaced with a state- 
ment that in case a player disregards the 
ball and faces an opponent, etc., the re- 
sponsibility for contact which may ensue 
is primarily on the player who does this. 


Comment: In substance this change 
makes it impossible to commit a non-contact 
foul because of having the back to the ball. 
Some fear was expressed that this may 
lead to “dogging” tactics which may com- 
pletely bottle-up a star opponent. How- 
ever, the limiting clause which definitely 
fixes the responsibility for contact will 
probably serve to control this. 


Interference at basket. (Rule 14, Sec. 
13): This rule is to be amended in such a 
way that it will be a violation for a defen- 
sive player to touch the ball with his hand 
while the hand is in the space formed by 
the cylinder above the basket which has 
for its base the basket ring. It will also 
be a violation if a player touches the ball 
with his hand while that hand or wrist is 
in contact with the ring. 


Comment: In the high school game there 
is seldom occasion to rule on plays of this 
nature. However, in college and indepen- 
dent games there are players who are so 
tall that if no restriction were adopted it 
would be practically impossible for a team 
to make a field goal because the player 
would merely hook the ball away from the 
basket just before it entered. There is a 
general feeling that some restriction such 
as this is necessary. There will still be the 
possibility of a tall player batting down 
the ball on a try provided he can do it 
without getting his hand in the restricted 
space. 


Held balls moved in. Officials are to be 
instructed to move the jumpers at least 
six feet in the court in case there is a held 
ball near the sideline or fn case the officials 
are unable to decide which team caused the 
ball to go out of bounds. 


Comment: The purpose of this rule is 
to prevent many cases where the ball goes 
out of bounds following a jump ball near 
a sideline. It will also prevent the crowd- 
ing at the sideline when the space around 
the jumpers is limited to less than the 
space which is to be found when restrain- 
ing circles are used. The rule is a compro- 
mise between those who believe that all 
held balls should be taken to the nearest 
restraining circle and those who believe 


that this would cause too much delay or 
too much advantage to the team which 
would be jumping near its own basket. 


The ball. (Rule 4): The second sentence 
of Section 1 will be replaced by a state- 
ment which will require that the ball be 
inflated to an air pressure such as to give 
a required bouncing reaction. This reaction 
is to be as specified in the proposal which 
was submitted unless further study by the 
Research Committee indicates that new 
figures should be substituted for those 
proposed. This statement is to be followed 
by: “NOTE: To be legal, balls must be 
tested for bouncing reaction at the factory 
and the air pressure which will give this 

(Continued on page 25) 


New Screen-Block 
Interpretations 


Major accomplishment of the National 
Association of Basketball Coaches at their 
convention in Chicago was the adoption of 
uniform interpreations on common block- 
ing-screening situations. Coaches from all 
sections of the country led demonstrations 
of situations open to opposite interpreta- 
tions. With the help of Oswald Tower of 
the National Basketball Committee, editor 
of the Guide, the coaches came to an agree- 
ment which should go far toward eliminating 
sectional differences in interpretating screen- 
block situations. A new supplementary 
note will be written into Rule 7, Sec. 12, 
of the 1937-38 rules, to aid in standardizing 
interpretation. It will start: 


“(a) A player is entitled to take any posi- 
tion on the court not already occupied by 
another player provided that this position 
is not closer than approximately three feet 
to an opponent so that contact ensues when 
the opponent makes normal bodily move- 
ments.” 


Diag. 1 shows a situation in point: Player 
O1 moves up behind an opponent X1 and 
stands so close that a normal turn of the 
shoulders of X1 brings contact. The inter- 
pretation would make O1 responsible for 
any ensuing contact after he assumed this 
position since X1 obviously would not have 
an opportunity to change his course nor to 
turn around in his position without causing 
contact. The interpretation is intended to 
cover the situation regardless of the direc- 
tion from which O1 approaches his opponent. 


Diag. 2. The supplementary note will 
continue: “‘A player is entitled to any posi- 
tion on the court not already occupied by 
another player provided that this position 
is not taken in the path of a moving oppon- 
ent so quickly that the latter cannot avoid 
contact. In such cases the player who has 
taken the position described is responsible 
for the contact unless other factors are 
involved.” Diag. 2 illustrates this point. 
X1 is moving to cover a cutting opponent. 
O1 slides into the path of X1 and stops so 
quickly that the latter has not the space nor 
time to avoid contact. O1 has fouled. 


Diag. 3. The note will continue further: 
“The player who is attempting to screen 
is responsible if contact occurs when he is 
moving if his opponent is stationary or 
retreating from him.’”’ In situation A, Ol 
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is being guarded by X1. O2 fakes one way 
and cuts the other. O1 turns to make a 
screen for O2, but in so doing his body 
makes contact with X1 who is stationary. 
It is to be ruled that O1 is responsible for 
the contact. 

However, (Situation B) to escape the 
screen, X1 may attempt to retreat while Ol 
tries to set up a running screen to keep out 
of the play. If contact ensues either may 
be at fault, but the greater responsibility is 
to be placed on O1. 


Diag. 4. The note will conclude: “In 
other cases of contact resulting from 
attempts to screen when both players are 
in motion either or both may have fouled, 
but in case of doubt the greater responsi- 
bility is on the player who is attempting to 
screen.” Diag. 4 illustrates the point. 
O1 cuts past O2 and as he does so O2 runs 
or dribbles around him. X2 attempts to 
stay with O2 and as a result both O1 and 
X2 are moving when contact occurs. It is 
interpreted that each man originally was 
entitled to his maneuver and when contact 
resulted either or both may be at fault, but 
the greater responsibility is on O1. 


GEORGE R. EDWARDS 


Diag. | | 
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Diag. 2 
‘\ 
X1 
Diag. 3 
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x1 | Xl 
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X2 
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MASS. 
CITY 


PEABODY, Mazsz., is not a very large city, about 23,000 population, 
and covers an area of approximately 17 square miles. It is, however, 
one of the Great Leather Manufacturing Centers of our country. 
Raw Hides from all over the world are delivered to the factories 
of this Leather Metropolis, and are redistributed to all parts of the 
Globe—as beautifully tanned and artistically colored finished skins. 


IT is only natural, therefore, that a concern like ours should 
settle in a place like Peabody, and profit both for ourselves 
and for you, through our close association with an industry 
which supplies so many products for the manufacture of 
Athletic Equipment. 


AS a result of our intimate contact with the Leather Industry we 
have been placed in a favored position in the development of our 
Penetrating Leather Oil for the softening of Leather which has 


become dried out and hardened through exposure to the elements. 


A sample bottle will be sent to you, free, on request, or 
you may order a gallon of the oil at $2.50 postpaid, with 
the understanding that you are at liberty to return it to us 
at our expense if you do not find it to be the best Leather 


Conditioner you have ever used. 


IVORY SYSTEM 
ATHLETIC RECONDITIONERS 


PEABODY, MASS. 


P.S. Free for the asking — our monthly booklet — “THE 


OBSERVER” — on the proper care of athletic equipment. 
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ARCHIE SAN ROMANI=MILER 


CHAMPION makes the performance 

look easy. For the past three years 

the training program of Archie San Ro- 
mani has been designed to acquire speed 
with ease. Careful attention has been given 
to body balance, relaxation, coordination, 
length of stride, and cadence of stride. His 
training program calls for very little over- 
distance work. Most of his work for form 
and speed is done at distances of 440 yards 
or less, concentrating all the time on get- 
ting maximum speed with minimum effort. 
The pictures show clearly the apparent 
ease and relaxation characteristic of his 
running. Note particularly that the hands 
are open and loose. The lower jaw is re- 
laxed. It is almost impossible for a runner 
to tighten the muscles of his neck if he 
keeps his jaws relaxed, or to tighten the 


muscles of his shoulders and arms if he 
keeps his wrists and fingers relaxed. 

San Romani covers about seven feet in a 
stride. At no time does he attempt to in- 
crease the length of his stride. Increasing 
his stride would use up energy. When he 
attempts to go faster, he increases the 
cadence rather than the length of the 
stride. 

In the pictures, No. 1 shows him in full 
stride with both feet off the ground—the 
right foot coming down pretty well under 
the body (No. 2). The secret of his long 
easy stride is demonstrated in Nos. 3, 4 
and 5. As his center of gravity passes over 
the right foot in 3 he is apparently using 
no effort in any part of his body or legs— 
the right knee being slightly bent and his 
foot sinking almost to the heel on the 


SCHOLASTIC COACH 


By F. G. Welch 


ground. Nos. 4 and 5 show the tremendous 
power he gets from driving high off his toe, 
giving maximum ankle leverage with full 
leg extension. His body position is such 
that the drive is forward rather than up, 
and the high knee lift (4) allows time for 
the foot to swing forward to its position in 
5 and 6. No. 7 again shows the beginning 
of the ankle leverage, this time with his 
left foot. 

The position of the left hand in Nos. 4 
and 5 is slightly at fault in that the hand 
passes too far to the rear, having a ten- 
dency to cause slight tension in the shoul- 
der. Since this picture was taken, he has 
slightly raised his hands and it seems 
much easier for him to keep relaxed, espe- 
cially when he attempts to increase the ca- 
dence in his finishing kick. 
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Archie San Romani, Olympic miler from 
Kansas State Teachers College of Emporia, 
is more than heir apparent to Glenn Cunning- 
ham's mile throne. During the current indoor 
season, San Romani was the only runner to 
breast the tape ahead of Cunningham in a 
scratch race, turning the trick twice—in the 
Bankers Mile at Chicago and at the Butler 


relays in Indianapolis. A real comer, his best 
time strangely enough was turned in after « 
losing race. Running against Cunningham, 
Beccali and Venzke in the Columbian mile in 
New York's Madison Square Garden, the Em- 
poria ace was clocked in 4m. 8.9s., exactly .2 
seconds behind Cunningham in one of the 
fastest races on record. San Romani holds 


DONALD LASH 


2 MILES AND UP 


two other decisions over Cunningham. Last 
October at Princeton he ran a 4m. 9s. mile 
to win and two months later in the Sugar 
Bowl, his time of 4m. 14s. was still good 
enough for first place. F. G. “Fran” Welch, 
Emporia coach, describes his star pupil's run- 
ning form. Welch's distance medley relay team 
holds the world's record. 


HE pictures below of Don Lash in competition were taken 

at Palmer Stadium, Princeton, N. J., where the Indiana Uni- 
versity two-mile world’s record holder (8m. 58.4s.) doubled up 
to win both the 5,000 and 10,000 meter titles in the A.A.U. na- 
tional championships on July 3 and 4, 1936. 

The Hoosier distance star has a peculiar bouncing stride and 
high knee-action foreign to most concepts of good form. While 
form critics have stated that Lash runs almost entirely on his 
toes, our camera gives lie to this theory. Nos. 4, 5 and 6 show 
Lash planting his entire foot firmly on the ground. And upon 
closely observing Nos. 5 and 10 it can be seen that the first con- 
tact Lash makes with the ground is on the side of his foot. By 


7 8 


watching the course of his right shoulder through the entire strip 
of pictures, it appears that the two-mile champion is also guilty 
of a pronounced body roll. 

His weight is carried well enough ahead of his power and his 
rhythmical arm action and interval of relaxation on stride are 
getting excellent results. The erect carriage of his head is sugges- 
tive of the great Nurmi, whose 6-year-old record he cracked. 
This is about the only resemblance to Nurmi, who was a paragon 
of form.Though Lash is a senior, his form is still in the transition 
stage, and Coach Hayes’ program for him involves further 
changes. Hayes says that he is not quite ready to announce the 
champion’s latest training routine. 
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GREAT WESTERN UNIFORMS WILL GIVE 
YOUR TEAM AN ADDED ADVANTAGE 


The guy who first said that it pays to look well 
knew his psychology when he said it. 


Snappy uniforms may not make a champion- 
ship team, but they do make for snappier play 
which is a worthy factor in winning ball games. 
And right here is where GW comes into the 
picture, because GW baseball uniforms admit 
no superior. They're tops in every respect, styled 
for smart appearance, cut on professional 
patterns to individual measurements for that 
comfortable fit that permits perfect freedom of 
action, and they're tailored to withstand the 
wear and tear of plenty of hard service. Avail- 
able in a wide range of tough sturdy ma- 
terials in a variety of colors, there’s a rugged 
GW uniform for every school budget, priced to 
give you and your school maximum value 
for every dollar spent. Investigate now and 
give your boys the advantages of GW quality. 


FOR ADOPTION 


It's the GW 3 star Official 
League Ball built with a 
resilient cork and rubber 
center wound with 100% 
pure wool yarn under 
controlled tension and 
covered with choicest sel- 
ection tough white alum 
tanned horsehide covers. 
Ball players call it the 
finest handful of base- 
ball value that money 
can buy. 


Write for GW baseball equipment and baseball uniform catalogs 


furnishing complete details of the great GW baseball line. 


GREAT WESTERN 
ATHLETIC GOODS CO. 


3601 WEST ARTHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO, U.S.A. 


SCHOLASTIC COACH 


Interscholastic Swimming 
Coaches Association 
of America 


Early Guide appearance 


DITOR Edward T. Kennedy has writ- 

ten to say that the 1938 edition of 
the Intercollegiate and _ Interscholastic 
Swimming Guide (No. 91R of Spalding’s 
Athletic Library) will be published in Oc- 
tober this year. In the past the Guide 
has come out in the middle of the swim- 
ming season, too late for the new rules 
printed therein to be of much use to 
coaches. The new publication date should 
please everybody, but it will mean that 
material for the Guide will have to be sent 
to Editor Kennedy months in advance of 
the previous deadline. 

Kennedy has asked that write-ups and 
other items for the Guide be sent him as 
soon after the close of the season as pos- 
sible. The deadline is July 1, but it is 
hoped that the bulk of the copy will be in 
the editor’s hands before that time. 

High school and prep school coaches 
and district and state association secre- 
taries are urged to send the results of sec- 
tional, league and state meets to the edi- 
tor as soon as possible after the meet- 

Photographs for the Guide should be 
sent directly to John Doyle, American 
Sports Publishing Co., 105 Nassau Street, 
New York, N. Y. Photographs must be 
accompanied by payment of $2 to defray 
cost of the halftone cut. The cut will be 
returned to the remitter on request, and 
can be used in school programs and other 
publications. 


Blair Acad. cracks records 


The Blair Academy swimmers of Blairs- 
town, N. J., with a string of 30 consecu- 
tive victories in dual meet competition, 
have smashed four national prep school 
records since Feb. 13. Tom Williams low- 
ered the 100-yard breast stroke mark of 
Im. 7.4s. for the 20-yd. course by covering 
the distance in Im. 5.4s. The crack 300- 
yard medley relay trio of Reinicker, Wil- 
liams and Kleppinger set a new record 
over the 20-yd, course by swimming the 
event in 3m. 5s., 3.3s. better than the ex- 
isting mark and 1.4s. faster than the high 
school record set by Hibbing High earlier 
this year. In negotiating the 160-yard 
free style relay distance in Im. 15.4s., the 
quartet of Auerbacker, Pardew, Reinicker 
and Williams clipped .2s. off a high school 
record that had gone through 12 seasons 
unscathed. No prep school record had been 
applied for in this event previous to this per- 
formance. On March 3, the 400-yard free 
style relay team consisting of Auerbacker, 
Merrifield, Kleppinger and Williams, broke 
the short course record of 3m. 52.7s. by 
turning in a mark of 3m. 41.4s., exactly 
6.3s. faster than the national high school 
record. This same quartet also smashed 
the record for their specialty over the 
20-yd. course this year. (See last month’s 
Scuotastic Coacn, page 52.) 

Coach Leo Maas of Northwestern cap- 
tured his 12th Detroit City crown in his 
16 years of coaching when his team de- 
feated Southeastern 24 to 21. 
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Yale streak snapped — 


The amazing Yale streak of 163 consec- 
utive swimming victories in dual competi- 


tion, compiled over a span of 15 years, was € 
finally broken by the powerful Harvard 

tank squad on March 13 in the Harvard Hy OT 2 & DA Mi J & 
pool at Cambridge. About 2,500 persons 
jammed their way into the stands. The 


Harvard A. A. announced that 10,000 

wanted tickets. Not since March 22, 1922, AT pr L 7 Ti C 
when the Naval Academy turned the trick. 

had an Eli swimming team tasted defeat 

in a dual meet. The partisan Harvard TRAIN ER 


audience literally raised the roof as two 
Crimson natators, Charles G. Hutter, 1936 
Olympic swimmer, and Harley Stowell fin- 
ished second and third respectively in the 
440-yard free style event to clinch the vic- 
tory. While only 3 points separated the 
two teams in the final count, 39 to 36, 
Harvard’s superiority was a trifle mor« 


pronounced as statistics showed the Crim- Eugene 


son with 6 first places to the Blue’s 3. Yal« 
garnered 6 out of the 9 second places and ee I 99 
4 out of the 7 thirds. Hutter stood out in crap VYOun 
his team’s great victory, winning 2 firsts 

and a second in $ events. 


Cuartes McCarrrer, Jr. Young SAYS ° P 


Charles McCaffree, Jr., who has con- : 
ducted this column in Scholastic Coach 
during the past two years, has submitted 
his resignation as secretary of the Inter- 


scholastic Swimming Coaches Assn. to ad P ) 

take effect at the end of the present I dave found from long experience that ripe ba- 

season. McCaffree is leaving high school 

work to enter the college field as assist- nanas are an excellent food for athletes. Bananas 
t f f physical educati t ope ‘ . ° 

lowe Gente Cellets at Manin. tile Goals are not only nourishing and readily digestible, 

will be in the swimming division. The . ” 

citer @f Gaeta Gas ohtn tae but they are a splendid source of food-energy. 


success in his new work, and believes 
this expresses the sentiment of all who 
have followed McCaffree’s enthusiastic 
writings in this column.—J. L. 

. 


Faster & Further RAINER Young knows what he’s talking 

& about. For years he has been getting the 
famous Notre Dame “Traveling Irish” teams in 
condition—and keeping them there. And when 
he recommends tha: bananas be included in the 
diet of athletes, he’s merely preaching 


To win a championship today a man 
must turn in a performance that would 
have been a world record a quarter of a 
century ago. Ohe following table shows 
world’s track and field records of 1915 
and those of today: 


Event 1915 1937 ° 
REMY cideneiacscedadic 9.6 9.4 what he practices. 
220 yards pnnawtns ecinmtees 21.2 20.3 
Hea mle 2000020000000 1522 1438 Include bananas in your training diet 
i A aid vada as «ken nua 4:14.4 4:06. . s $ H 
120 hurdle ra fatale 15.0 14.1 lists. Bananas contain vitamins (A, B, C 
er ak ee 6. 2. H i i 
vc bwinedieunl inches omite S ad and G), essential minerals, ope'y eens 
- eee -6ft. 7 in. 6 ft. 9 in. i i 
Broad jump ........ 24 ft. 11 in. 26 ft. 8 in. and lasting food energy, = = Caan 
Pole vault ......... 13 ft. 2in. 14 ft. 6in. digested. When golden yellow—flecked 
Ue a 51 ft. O in. 57 ft. lin. . ‘ ° 
_" "geeneneametes 156 ft. lin. 174 ft. 2in. with brown—they’re fully ripe and at 
DE . cacccescascaeen se 251 ft. 6in 


their best for flavor and nutrition—one 
of Nature’s finest foods. 


Columbia Captain a Negro 
Ben Johnson, Negro sprinter, was elect- 
ed captain of the Columbia University 
track team at a meeting of the lettermen 
last month. The Columbia team this sea- 
son is the strongest in twenty years. 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY B.C. 4-37 
Educat.onal Department 
1 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 


Gentlemen: 


Please send me a free copy of your valuable booklet 
“How To Make That Team.” 


Cites Gene 


The oldest scholastic football game in 
the country the Bulkeley School, of New 
London, and Norwich Free Academy, of 
Norwich, Conn, has been played for so 
many years that no one knows the exact ae, Hi cocaneengecesnsnere SRMUB-svveveresnnvesersnsnees 
date of the first game. These schools have 
played seventy-three times. The late Parke 


Davis cites it as the oldest of ‘scholastic PUT BANANAS ON YOUR DIET LISTS 


struggles in his “History of Football.” 
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CHAMPIONSHIP TENNIS BALLS 


@Quick on the up-take with maximum 
bounce, this great ball speeds up 
players’ reactions. The feel of its 
brushed-up nap cover that renews as 
it wears makes for better control. An 
economical ball, too, because the 
duraluminum lining that sustains 
firmness and the felt cover that can’t 
dog-ear because it is inseparably 
bonded to the rubber wall, mean a 
ball that will stand up under more 
sets of hard, brutal tennis. 


some ALWAYS FACTORY FRESH 


WHEN PUT IN PLAY 


To keep the extra pep that 
the Wilson special method 
of inflation has put in these 
balls, they are delivered in 
moisture-proof, gas-filled 
containers. 


s CHOICE OF EXPERIENCE 
During 1936 more championships, 
both amateur and professional, were 
won with Wilson rackets than any 
other make. Wilson equipment is a 
wise recommendation to the players 
under your charge. 


RESTRING WITH WILSON 
CHAMPIONSHIP LAMB GUT 


Wilson ChampionshipGrade AA lamb gut 
is the strongest, best playing, longest last- 
ing gut string ever put in a racket frame. 
Your dealer keeps it factory-fresh in mois- 
ture-proof, hermetically sealed containers. 
You'll find Wilson rackets, tennis balls, 
and championship gut the fastest combi- 
nation you ever played. 


WILSON SPORTING GOODS CO. 
Chicago, New York and Other Leading Cities 
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Some Referees 


I Know 
By Ralph E. Hensley 


Ralph E. Hensley, director of physical edu- 
cation for the Chico, Calif., public schools, 
former chairman of officials in his district, had 
to fill in as basketball coach at the high 
school this season. He writes this article 
after a season of 14 victories and 3 defeats, 
so it isn't a case of sour grapes when we 
find him complaining of the officiating the 
teams in his territory. have been exposed to. 


se HO is the game for?” That is the 

ar cae the father of one of my 
basketball players asked after hearing my 
explanation of the poor basketball offi- 
ciating that our recent season had en- 
dured. 

John Smith, our last referee, said that 
he saw lots of fouls but to call them all 
would mean that the game would be just 
a free shot contest. It mattered not that 
our well-planned set-up shots were broken 
down by defensive men crashing into the 
shooters. Smith’s other explanation was 
that the crowd liked it rough. “After 
all,” somewhat in a defensive manner, 
“who is the game played for?” 

Bill Dough, who had refereed the game 
the week before, spent the entire four 
quarters warning the boys. From the 
start of the game he warned them. When 
the crowd started yelling as the score 
grew close he still warned them. Up to 
the last minute of play he warned them. 
All our foul shots were taken with the 
crowd exploding the gym roof with ener- 
getic booing. Dough told the boys to go 
ahead and shoot the free throws anyhow, 
for he could not stop the crowd. At times 
the play was difficult to distinguish from 
that of a football scrimmage. But Bill 
told me after the game he had warned 
them all, carefully. 

Harry McSomething, in our toughest 
contest, started like a whirlwind but after 
an incident wherein one of the opponents 
instead of jumping for a held ball dropped 
to his hands and knees and neatly dropped 
our high score man on his head, Harry 
took dictation. Harry kicked the player 
out of the game only to have the abused 
coaching staff debate five minutes with 
Harry as to the legality of the decision, 
while the neglected teams aired themselves 
on each end of the court. Finally the 
principal of the debating coach’s school 
came on the court and pulled the coach 
back to the bench. But from that time 
on Harry never made a decision without 
glancing sidewise to the bench to see how 
it was taken. 

And the Hinkydoodle game which Jones 
refereed. From the start of the game until 
the end, Jones was busy returning the 
comments of the players. He was far too 
busy scolding and warning, in keeping up 
the constant stream of talk, ever to have 
control of the game. His attention was 
called to every move of the ten players 
by the ten players. 

However in the Battle game, James 
blew the whistle so often that an echo was 


SCHOLASTIC COACH 


WEST 
DISINFECTING 
COMPANY 


Dept.W, 42-16 Barn St., Long Island City, N.Y. 
Branches in 55 Principal Cities 
LARGEST ORGANIZATION OF ITS KIND IN THE WORLD 


@ AND IT MAY SAVE YOU 
HUNDREDS OF DOLLARS IN 
FLOOR MAINTENANCE COSTS 
The following types of floors 
are included in this booklet: 
GYMNASIUM FLOORS 
UNPAINTED WOOD PAINTED OR VARNISHED 
° SURFACE 
LINOLEUM ° 
° TERRAZZO 
aan aor une 
RUBBER TILE OR wage hase 
RUBBEROID SLATE OR QUARRY 
SOFT ASPHALT GARAGE — 
COMPOSITION OR © WASHROOM FLOORS 
SOFT MASTIC TLE = CELLAR FLOORS 
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constantly in the air. He controlled the 
game with the whistle in anticipation of 
each held ball. Our opponents were short, 
so Brother James blew them right out of 
any chance to play basketball. 

Smithee, our other league official, who 
so originally puts it, “I always adjust 
myself to the boys and to the decisions 
they like,” feels that the rule book must 
be tempered with his judgment. Smithee 
is a shoe clerk in his regular job. His 
judgment is not always consistent when 
he casts away the rules. But worst of 
all is Smithee’s officiating from the middle 
of the floor. He also resents it greatly 
when the players do not throw him the 
ball after the baskets are made. 

Asked to explain their theories of offi- 
ciating, these men made statements as 
follows: 

“The crowds like it fast with few de- 
cisions.” 

“After the score gets one-sided it helps 
without hurting to favor the losers a lit- 
tle.” 

“I believe that both you and Coach 
Doolawley like them called the way I 
called them.” 

“I always cater to the boys and that 
pleases the crowd and makes you more 
money, doesn’t it?” 

“You haven’t enough substitutes to keep 
the game going if I called all the fouls, 
and you would never be able to get a 
crowd for the next game.” 

“After all the public is paying for this.” 


Basketball Rules 


(Continued from page 18) 


reaction must be stamped on the ball. The 
pressure for game use must be as stamped.” 


Comment: Intensive study by the Com- 
mittee has shown that different balls have 
a widely different reaction when the cus- 
tomary 13 pounds pressure is used. The 
pattern and construction of the ball has a 
great deal to do with its bouncing reaction. 
A ball which is made with narrow pole 
panels will give a different reaction than 
one made with wide pole panels. Also the 
ball made with a lace has a different reac- 
tion than one made without. The new type 
molded ball has a bouncing reaction which 
differs from that of a sewed ball if the 
pressure is the same. These tests have fur- 
ther shown that there should be an estab- 
lished bouncing reaction and that that re- 
action can be secured in any of the official 
balls by giving it the proper pressure. This 
appears to be a decided step in the right 
direction and a scientific approach to a 
vital problem. There are many who believe 
that the many problems connected with 
basketball construction can be solved only 
through the ultimate use of the new type 
ball which is made without seams and con- 
forms to a spherical mold. 


Diagram of court. It was voted to adopt 
the diagram of a basketball court which 
has been used in the interscholastic edition 
of the Guide in order that several matters 
pertaining to measurement may be made 
clear. 

Comment: The new diagram will not 
cause any change in playing procedure but 
will be of assistance to those who are lay- 
ing out of new gymnasium floors or who are 
marking the floors for next season. Inci- 
dentally the marking of the floor will be 
the same as for last season and those who 
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“Unless yousee my 
signature written 
this way itis nota 
genuine DiMaggio 


LOUISVILLE "Se Di ] ) yy 


Pace-setter for the 1936 Major League rookies, DiMaggio established three 
American League batting records his very first year in fast company. 


The one way you can be sure of getting the LOUISVILLE SLUGGER model 
used and endorsed by such famous batters as Joe DiMaggio, Lou Gehrig, 
Mel Ott, Ducky Medwick, Paul Waner, Joe Cronin, Chuck Klein, Hank 
Greenberg, Jimmy Foxx, Pepper Martin, Floyd Vaughan or any other 
of your favorites is to look for the player’s own written signature on the 
barrel end of the bat and the famous oval trademark of the Hillerich & 
Bradsby Co., Louisville, Ky. 


FREE—for distribution to your team—our 1937 
edition of “Famous Sluggers” containing season 
records and other worthwhile information. Ad- 
dress Dept. C26, for the number of copies you 


will need. 
~ COUPON 


Number of copies 


Name 


€ 0 
Many ase.0or” Address 


SEND FOR THIS NEW BOOK 


City and State 


C26 


————————— 
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PLAYER’S 
LIFE 


‘ff 
_ 
i__- 
) (\ , Homer missed the 
a Texas Leaguer 
~ 
sins 


What Oscar stum- 
bled over when he 
™ missed the fly 


neil. 


Waldo got his leg 
full of spikes at 
third 


Good old Absorbine Jr. limbers up 
sore, stiff muscles, eases muscular 
aches and pains, relieves throbbing 
Charley Horses—brings wonderful 
relief for many troubles that befall 
a ballplayer. An excellent rub- 
down, used by trainers and coaches 
everywhere. Also cooling and sooth- 
ing for tired, aching feet—famous 
relief for Athlete’s Foot. Economi- 
cal—a little goes far. $1.25 all 
druggists. For free sample, write 
W. F. Young, Inc., 338 Lyman St., 
Springfield, Mass. 


ABSORBINE JR. 


For years a favorite remedy for relieving sore 
muscles, muscular aches, bruises, sprains, 
Athlete's Foot 


place the lines on the floor during the sum- 
mer months will be safe in using last year’s 
diagram. 


Overtime. (Rule 9, Sec. 3): This section 
is to be rewritten in such a way as to pro- 
vide for two instead of three overtime 
periods. Also the five-minute intermission 
is to precede the first overtime instead of 
the second. The provision relative to tour- 
nament games is to be retained as at 
present. 

Comment: When the first limits were 
placed on the number of overtimes for 
high school play, the rules-makers pro- 
ceeded with considerable caution because 
there was a certain amount of sentiment 
against any sort of limitation and also 
there were a number of basketball men 
who viewed with suspicion the use of the 
“sudden death” innovation. As the result 
of this attention to traditional procedure 
the rule relative to overtimes was a com- 
promise action. The time now seems right 
to make this rule as it probably should 
have been in the beginning. In view of the 
fact that the game will probably be speed- 
ed up through various recent rule changes 
it would seem that health considerations 
make two overtime periods enough. Also 
it would appear that the logical place for 
the five-minute intermission is before the 
first overtime period rather than before 
the second. 


Five time-outs. (Rule 11): Provision will 
be made for five legal time-out periods for 
boys of high school age or under. 


Comment: The allowing of five legal 
time-outs seems to be a logical step since 
the elimination of the center jump may re- 
sult in more action. It is a health measure. 


Screening, blocking. Comments on 
screening and blocking similar to those ap- 
proved by the National Basketball Coaches 
Association were authorized by the rules 
committee. (See diagrams and comment by 
George Edwards, president of the Coaches 
Association, on pp. 18, 19.—Editor.) 

These comments are an attempt to make 
clearer the interpretation which is to be 
placed on the rule relative to screening and 
blocking. The new comments will provide 
that the player who is attempting a screen 
must remain at a reasonable distance from 
a stationary opponent who may attempt 
to cut for the basket. This statement will 
not appear as a rule but in the comments 
as a part of the interpretations connected 
with a rule. It is the belief of the Commit- 
tee that with the adoption of these new 
comments there is no excuse for any sec- 
tion of the country to use an interpretation 
which differs from that which is intended 
by the Committee. 


The Committee’s action in rejecting 
a number of proposed changes which 
had the backing of many coaches is 
commented on by Mr. Porter as fol- 
lows: 


Three-second rule as is. It was voted to 
retain the three-second lane rule as it now 
is. The questionnaires indicated over- 
whelming sentiment in favor of such reten- 
tion and while various arguments were pre- 
sented on both sides of the question it was 
felt that the present rule is more satisfac- 
tory than any of the various recommended 
changes. 


Decline penalties. The question of al- 
lowing a team to decline the penalty for a 
free-throw for the privilege of taking the 


SCHOLASTIC COACH 


LONG 
gainers 


N midst of fundamentals, try out 

a few long gainers in the form 

of using ACE Bandages on ankles 
and knees to prevent spring injuries 


that may upset your fall line-up. 


BY THE WAY 
ACE Bandages prevent a great deal 
of slowing up of track men when 
they go outdoors from indoor 
training. See our Ace Athletic 


. Manual. 


ACE BANDAGES 
Elastic without Rubber 


Sold through Sporting Goods Dealers 
and Drug Stores 


Becton, Dickinson & Co. 
RUTHERFORD, N. J. 


Sc4 
BECTON, DICKINSON & CO. 
Rutherford, N. J. 
Please send free copy of the 
ACE ATHLETIC MANUAL 
Name 
Address 
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ball out of bounds at the end of the divi- 
sion line was referred to the Questionnaire 
Committee for further study. Also, the 
editor of the Guide was instructed to make 
it clear that a deliberate foul committed 
near the end of playing time should result 
in an extra free-throw. A number of years 
ago the deliberate foul in order to prevent 
an opponent from making a legal try for 
the basket or to gain possession of the ball 
after a free-throw was considered good 
strategy. This led to so many actions that 
were unsportsmanlike that the Committee 
took a definite stand in the matter two 
years ago and since that time a definite 
campaign has been made to eliminate the 
intentional foul. Year before last such a 
foul drew a double penalty whether com- 
mitted against the player in the act of 
shooting or against another. Because of 
the dissatisfaction of awarding three free- 
throws in certain situations, the rule was 
amended last year in such a way that the 
double penalty applies when the foul is 
committed against the player not in the 
act of throwing for goal. At the same time 
the interpretation placed on the rule was 
to the effect that a player should be dis- 
qualified in the case of a clear attempt to 
push an opponent out of the court at a 
time when he had gained a favorable posi- 
tion for a try. These interpretations rela- 
tive to the intentional foul have been in 
force during the last season. If officials 
adhere to them there is no real need for 
declining a penalty for the purpose of pre- 
venting such fouls, 


Striking hands. The situation relative to 
the striking of the hand of a player while 
that hand is on the ball received consid- 
erable discussion. While there appeared to 
be some dissatisfaction with the present 
rule, the questionnaire results indicated 
that a considerable majority favored the 
rule as it was passed last year. It was 
voted to make no change in it. 


Baskets. The question of legality of 
certain baskets which deviate from the tra- 
ditional type was discussed. It was the 
sentiment of the Committee that certain of 
these baskets might prove to be an im- 
provement over the traditional type and 
hence it was their belief that it might be 
worthwhile to legalize them. The Research 
Committee was given power to act on the 
legality of the basket which causes a light 
to flash when the ball goes through. 
Unless the National Committee gives some 
consideration to various matters of this 
kind which are claimed to be an improve- 
ment it would be impossible for any new 
items to be used, because they would all 
be contrary to the rules. Any coach could 
prevent the use of such alleged improve- 
ments through claiming that the rules do 
not definitely permit it. There is a general 
feeling that the present ring and net type 
of basket has certain imperfections. It may 
be that a basket which more nearly ap- 
proaches the original peach basket shape 
may eliminate the ragged nets and nets of 
varied lengths and diameters which are 
now in use. 


Restraining circle. The concentric cir- 
cles at center will remain, and all held 
balls which might occur within the 6-foot 
restraining circle should be administered 
the same as though the jump were at the 
free-throw line. 
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IN YOUR GYMNASIUM 


An A No. | fast floor for your teams. That’; KAYSAN! A lustrous, velvety 
smooth finish that won't scratch! Won't mar! Won't scale! Won't darken 
like other finishes. Is not slippery! Can be waxed for dancing. KAYSAN 
penetrates ready for a second application in two hours! 


Add new life and years of wear to your gymnasium floors—with KAYSAN. It 
is a wearable and durable floor finish that protects not only the surface but 
penetrates into the pores of the wood. It “grips” the wood fibres, unites them 
in a strong under-the-surface unit that give floors added durability — extra 
wear — and sure footing! Try KAYSAN for your gym floors. 


FREE SAMPLE TEST KIT 


Mail coupon for free sample test kit (can of Kaysan, flooring sample, steel 
wool buffer, cloth buffer). Free to school executives and custodians. 


SPECIAL OFFER! 


Full gallon of KAYSAN .. . seals and finishes 400 square feet with two appli- 
cations. Special trial price $3.00. (Regular price $4.00. Substantial discounts 
in quantities.) 
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W/V MAIL COUPON TODAY! 
THE AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY, SANDUSKY, OHIO 


Please send me postpaid 

(_ ) Free sample of Kaysan. ( ) One gallon of Kaysan at #3.00. 
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“Reg. U. S. Pet. OFF 


MAKERS OF SCHOOL SUPPLIES FOR OVER 100 YEARS 
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Based on the Anatomy 
of the Foot! 


BROOKS 


PATENTED 


tural Bend 


SPRING STEEL ARCH SUPPORT 


FOOTBALL SHOES 


Every coach and player knows the fallacy 
of having a football shoe bend at the arch 
—the foot needs arch support at that 
point. The natural bend of the foot is at 
the junction of the phalangeal and meta- 
tarsal bones. Brooks Natural Bend Football 
Shoes are made to flex at that point—a 
spring steel shank gives the arch support 
needed for foot health and efficiency. 


“Save the Legs and 
You Save All!’ 


on Natural bend at this point 


NATURAL BEND CONSTRUCTION 


enables the use of spring steel arch sup- 
port between soles, which provides rigid- 
ity and resiliency combined. 


THE FINISHED SHOE 


Soles of sprint construction, with the flex 
at the correct point, induces speed with 
safety. Prevents foot troubles—increases 
wearing life of shoes. 


Prices for Schools and Colleges 
No. CAK—College Var- No. CK—College Var- 


sity Model thietan sity Model. Blue-back 
Kangaroo lea Kangaroo leather 
CIP. vcccescces . GEE sc cccnsesee 
No. C—Coilege Model. No. A—High School 
Horsehide leather 15 Model. Smooth 25 
Gs oendseneses . leather upper.... 


ORDER THROUGH YOUR DEALER 


If he cannet supply you— 
Write us direct. 


BROOKS SHOE MFG.CO. 


Swanson and Ritner Sts. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Athletic Problems Discussed 
at H. S. Federation Meeting 


EPRESENTATIVES from 23 states 

attended the annual two day meeting 
of the National Federation of State High 
School Athletic Assns. held in February at 
New Orleans at the time of the annual 
convention of the Department of Superin- 
tendence, National Education Assn. The 
state secretaries and members of the Exe- 
cutive Committee met with their respective 
groups during the first day of the meeting, 
while a general session was reserved for 
the second,-and concluding day. 

College solicitation of high school ath- 
letes was the chief topic of discussion in 
the morning session of the general meeting. 
Floyd A. Rowe, director of physical edu- 
cation in Cleveland, Ohio, read a paper on 
the subject in which he called attention to 
two, possibly three trends of athletics in 
colleges and universities. 

“The first trend—the one which at- 
tracts the most attention of the press 
and therefore the public—is that of the 
schools which desire bigger, faster and 
better players, in order that their stadia 
(possibly in the hands of bankers, or 
virtually so) may be paid for. 

“The second trend is that of those 
small (comparatively speaking), en- 
dowed liberal arts colleges which are 
using only those boys in their intercol- 
legiate program who naturally attend the 
institution for the acquiring of an aca- 
demic education primarily. 

“There is a third possible trend—that 
of the organization of colleges into 
groups, restricting athletic competition 
to members of the group, all of whom 
are honestly subscribing to the same 
athletic policies.” 

Commenting on the second trend, Rowe 
intimated that the policy of several of the 
smaller colleges in carrying on athletic 
relations only with colleges possessed of 
their own ideals and limitations was prac- 
tical and one which will eventually be sub- 
scribed to by many more institutions. 

The speaker did not place much stock in 
the third trend—that of institutions with 
similar athletic ideals combining into con- 
ferences with contests primarily restricted 
between member schools. He believes or- 
ganizations of this type will fail unless 
they are conducted on a frank, open and 
honest basis. Their continued life is de- 
pendent on mutual confidence. 

The solution to athletic evils, as sug- 
gested by Mr. Rowe, lies in a rigid en- 
forcement of academic standards. These 
standards will rid the college or university 
of undesirable students—at least in so far 
as participation in extra-curricular activi- 
ties are concerned, and will admit to col- 
lege only those boys who are prepared to 
carry on a program of higher learning. 

The general meeting was resumed in the 
afternoon with several special committee 
reports on safety equipment, track and 
field rules, baseball, football rules, swim- 
ming rules, Federation acfivity in connec- 
tion with the molded basketball, and an 
announcement relative to a national honor 
society. At this session, the officers of the 
Federation were instructed to confer with 
the swimming, track and wrestling com- 
mittees and work out a program whereby 


the Federation could obtain permission to 
publish an interscholastic edition of the 
guide in each of these sports similar to the 
one published for basketball. The N.C. 
A.A, editions of the guide are printed too 
late to permit the high school coaches to 
plan their season’s program in accord- 
ance with the current set of rules, and the 
need was felt for a Federation edition 
which would give the coaches ample time 
to prepare. It was also suggested that 
it might be desirable to publish the rules 
for several of the minor sports under one 
cover. 

Several executives offered to conduct ex- 
perimental work on a proposed change in 
the broad jump rules which would have 
officials measure the jump from the point 
of the take-off foot rather than from the 
front edge of the take-off board. Floyd 
A. Rowe was authorized to conduct a 
series of experiments in this field. 

In the election of officers, the three for- 
mer members of the Executive Commit- 
tee were re-elected for a period of three 
years. They are: L. L. Forsythe, Ann 
Arbor, Mich.; P. A. Jones, Sharon, Pa.; 
and R. E. Rawlins, Pierre, S. Dak. 


Executive Committee meeting 


At the Executive Committee meeting on 
the day preceding the general session, sev- 
eral representatives were appointed to 
various national rules committees. Dr. 
F, P. Maguire of Harrisburg, Pa., was ap- 
pointed a member of the National Basket- 
ball Committee; C. E. Forsythe of Lansing, 
Mich., was appointed to the National 
Swimming Committee; and B. E. Wiggins 
of Columbus, Ohio, was made a member of 
the National Wrestling Committee—all 
one year appointments. A fourth member 
of the National Basketball Committee will 
be appointed by the president and the 
secretary in the near future. 

A plan was proposed whereby the Fed- 
eration would exercise definite control over 
the price and quality of the new molded 
basketball. Definite action was deferred 
but the officers were instructed to make 
further investigation and to report back 
to the committee with recommendations. 

The president and secretary were au- 
thorized to consult with the National 
Swimming Committee relative to the clear- 
ing of all interscholastic records through 
the National Federation Records Commit- 
tee. The Records Committee were in- 
structed to consider for national champion- 
ship records only such records as are 
made by bona fide high school boys under 
twenty years of age at the time the record 
is made and only when the performance 
is in a meet limited to high school boys 
and conducted or specifically sanctioned 
by the appropriate high school organiza- 
tion. 

The plan of having the Federation affii- 
ate with the Amateur Athletic Union was 
discussed and it was decided not to apply 
for such affiliation. It was the belief of 


the Executive Committee that the Na- 
tional Federation should keep itself free 
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from alliances which might involve it in 
political controversies over the control of 
organizations, but that the Federation will 
be glad to cooperate with any other or- 
ganization in matters in which the objec- 
tives of the two organizations are identi- 
cal. 

The treasury was reported in a satisfac- 
tory condition with a substantial balance 
available and the annual expenditures ap- 
preciably less than the income. As a re- 
sult it was considered feasible for the 
National Federation to assume a fair 
share of the overhead expenses involved 
in the management of its affairs. It was 
voted that instead of the $500 per year 
formerly paid for clerical and executive 
services, a sum of $1500 should be appro- 
priated to meet all expenses of adminis- 
trative, executive and clerical service, 
rental of office and equipment, duties in- 
volved in publication of the rules and 
interpretation books, and all general ex- 
penses due to the administration of the 
Federation affairs—not, however, includ- 
ing stationery and other current supplies. 


Broadcasting policies 


A poll of those present at the meeting 
of state secretaries indicated a wide differ- 
ence in the matter of policies relative to 
the broadcasting of state final tourna- 
ments. 

In South Dakota the broadcasting com- 
panies pay the athletic association $125 
for the privilege of broadcasting. The 
program may have a sponsor provided the 
product advertised is sanctioned by the 
association. Florida and Michigan have 
similar arrangements but reap bigger divi- 
dends. Florida is paid $300 while Michi- 
gan sells broadcasting privileges for $1000 
per season or $500 for the final game. 

Ohio, Minnesota, North Dakota, and 
Iowa permit free broadcasting rights and 
do not object to sponsors provided the 
product is approved by the athletic asso- 
ciation. 

Illinois employs an announcer for the 
entire tournament and pays $70 for this 
service. Any broadcasting company has 
the privilege of plugging in on the broad- 
cast free of charge but no sponsors are 
permitted. 

Wisconsin, who have not had any broad- 
casts of their state finals, have an ar- 
rangement pending for 1937 whereby the 
broadcasting company will pay the differ- 
ence in the gate receipts between the cur- 
rent year and the previous year in which 
there was no broadcast—assuming that 
the broadcast detracts from the gate. 


Liability insurance, notes 


The matter of liability insurance for the 
various tournaments received considerable 
attention. While neither the host school 
nor the state athletic association is liable 
for accidents to players or spectators, most 
associations carry this insurance in order 
to avoid any difficulties that may result in 


a law suit. Some associations carry insur- 


ance only during the state finals. 

The future of. state championship tourna- 
ments was discussed at length. It was 
revealed that Indiana was making an in- 
vestigation relative to the proposal to 
eliminate such tourneys. Ohio is also con- 
ducting a thorough study on the effect of 
such tournaments to the health of partici- 
pants. 
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NORTH— SOUTH —EAST—WEST 


The Country’s Leading High School and College Teams Use 
THE CROWTHER CHARGER, BLOCKER & TACKLER 


Likea... 
Human Opponent! 


Eliminates Practice Injuries 


@ @ THE FINEST AND ONLY DEVICE FOR TEACH- 
ING CHARGING, BLOCKING AND TACKLING 


Because: 


@ It is the ONLY apparatus that offers resist- 
ance and conditions comparable to those of 
an actual game. 


@ It offers ALL FIELD APPARATUS IN ONE. NATIONALLY 
@ It is a TIME SAVER. ACCEPTED 
@ Every coach using it is ONE HUNDRED PER- Minnesota 
CENT pleased. tie ra 
as ington 
— PREVENTS PRACTICE INJURIES—eliminates ee ey 
use of “live bait." Southern Methodist 
@ AS A DETECTOR OF FAULTS. If a player Se 
does not “hit” it right, the reaction of the Yale. 
apparatus will make him realize his mistake; Harvard 
i.e., if player has narrow base of feet ap- > et — 
paratus will pivot away; if he does not follow sot Mahe 
through the recoiling spring action will repulse Ferdhom 
him. Univ. of Florida 
Michigan 
Pennsylvania 
Purdue 
Columbia 
Catholic Univ. 
Duke 
Nebraska 
Colgate 
Syracuse 
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Write for full details... Sones Wook 


Rae Crowther, Inc., Ardmore, Pa. 
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SITTING ON TOP 
OF THE WORLD 


Tennis promotes that healthy, 
happy feeling of being “on top.” 
Teach tennis! It is a “personal” 
sport which your students will con- 
tinue to enjoy for years 

throughout the twenties, thirties and 


the forties, too. 


And help your students realize the 
keener joy of winning. Advise them 
to have their rackets strung with 


lively VICTOR “Strings that Win.” 


“Bill” Croker’s article on 
“Footwork and Balance 
in Tennis” will help with 
your tennis instruction. 
As many copies as you can 
use, FREE for the asking. 


VICTOR 
SURGICAL 
GUT MFG. CO. 


4501 Packers Ave. 


Chicago 
MAKE THE VICTOR 


New Book 


THE COACHING OF SOCCER. By 
Hubert E. Coyer, Ed.M. Pp. 155, II- 
lustrated—59 drawings. Philadelphia: 
W. B. Saunders Co. §$2. 


N a coaching field where relatively 

little printed material is available for 
instructional purposes, Hubert E. Coyer’s 
new volume on coaching soccer should be 
well received by teachers of the game. 

After leading off with a comprehensive 
history of the sport, the author, who is 
director of athletics at State Teachers 
College, Buffalo, N. Y., plunges into the 
mechanics of the game and covers his 
subject in four chapters—(1) Technic 
of Handling the Ball, (2) Coaching the 
Team, (3) Offensive Play, and (4) De- 
fensive Tactics. Valuable chapters on of- 
ficiating, equipment and lead-up games and 
skills follow, and to top it off the author 
devotes six pages to the present status of 
soccer. 

A favorite Continental sport, soccer in 
the United States has made “definite and 
continued progress” in the public and 
private schools in the East and Mid-west. 
“In Maryland and Delaware the game is 
a major sport in all high schools.” All, 
Mr. Coyer? The sport has made little 
progress in the South and Far West, with 
the exception of California where it is 
widely played. While the game has never 
really fulfilled its early promise of sup- 
planting football in the secondary schools, 
so eminent an authority as Clark W. 
Hetherington, supervisor of physical edu- 
cation for California, proved by experi- 
ment that soccer ranks on a par with 
baseball, basketball and football in the 
development of organic, menti-motor, in- 
terpretative, and impulsive power. 

The material is presented simply but 
fully with each fundamental of the game 
graphically illustrated by line drawings. 
Supplemented with a rich bibliography, 
this cloth-bound, compact, easy-to-follow 
volume should come to rest on many a 
soccer coach’s bookshelf. 

Herman L. Masin 


7 
Hands Across the Basket 


The rift in the National Basketball Com- 
mittee that caused the Y.M.C.A. and the 
A.A.U. to part company from the High 
School Federation and the National Col- 
legiate A.A. has been partially healed. At 
last month’s meeting of the Committee in 
Chicago, the Y.M.C.A. delegation, headed 
by Dr. John Brown, Jr., came back peni- 
tent, and were received with open arms. 
The A.A.U., declined to return to the Com- 
mittee, preferring to go in basketball as 
they do in all other sports—their own way 
in making the rules. As yet their rules for 
1937-38 have not been framed. 

The A. A. U. and the Y.M.C.A. broke 
away from the National Basketball Com- 
mittee this time last year. These two 
organizations, which once held equal repre- 
sentation with the National Collegiate A.A. 
on the Committee, withdrew when their 
former status was denied them. Each had 
been granted two delegates to the 
N.C.A.A.’s eight and the National High 
School Federation’s ’four. 
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ATHLETE’S FOOT is spread by 
such feet. Alta-Co helps control 
it. Diluted in water 1-to-10, it 
kills the fungi in less than 30 
seconds. Penetrates the skin but 
does not irritate. Send for full 
verbatim reports by authorities 
who have tested and approved it. 


ALTA-CO 


The C. B. DOLGE Co. 


WESTPORT, CONN 


AMAZING 
OFFER! 


1937 foi ipy 


DUNLOP 
TENNIS 
BOOK 


See what 
you get: 


1 Major strokes by Vinnie Richards, 
former World’s Champion. 


2 Closeups of correct grips. 
3 Winning Court Strategy. 
4 Up-to-date rules of the game. 


Vinnie Richards 


@ Free tennis hints by one of the game's masters. 
36 illustrations showing in detail how Vinnie Richards 
executes the major strokes. Tips on winning court 
tactics. 1937 tennis rules. Just what you need to 
start your game off right this 
pa All free if you act fast. 

ail coupon for free copy today. 


MAIL 


SSCS SESER SEES SESE ESE E Eee EEe 
C 0 U - 0 N Dunlop Tire and Rubber Co., Dept. 44 
Sheridan Drive, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Please send me my free copy of ‘‘Stroking with Vincent Richarde’’. 
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“TOPS” 


@ Just one year was sufficient to convince 
tennis experts that Page Stainless Steel 
Tennis Nets are better nets from every 
angle. 

Canvas covered top and center strap 
afford same playing conditions as a cord 
net. Smooth ungalvanized wires prevent 
injury to balls or players. Net tension can 


be regulated—ball rebound controlled. 
Stainless Steel wire, light yet strong, re- 
sists destructive climatic conditions and 
reduces replacement and maintenance 
costs to a minimum. Special reel attach- 
ments are available for use on existing 
wood or steel posts. Write today for more 
detailed information and special folder. 


Address 


PAGE STEEL & WIRE DIVISION 


AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE COMPANY, Inc. 
MONESSEN © PENNSYLVANIA 


Photograph of 
Page Stainless 
Steel Tennis Net 
and Mr. George 
J. O'Connell, 
tennis brofes- 


cago, Lil, 


HILLYARD SALES COMPANY 


..-DISPRIBUTORS HILLYARD CHEMICAL CO.... ST. JOSEPH, MO. ... BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES... 
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COLGATE 


Coaching School 
June 28 — July 2 


FOOTBALL — BASKETBALL 
ATHLETIC TRAINING 


ANDY KERR, Colgate Football Coach; 
LEW ANDREAS, Syracuse Basketball 
coach; JACK ROURKE, Colgate trainer. 


FOOTBALL 


Single and double wing back. Complete 

offense including power, deception, as well 

as open game featuring forward and lat- 

eral passes by Andy Kerr. Different types 
of defense thoroughly discussed. 


BASKETBALL 


The modern game as taught successfully 
by Lew Andreas, featuring ZONE DE- 
FENSE and offense to be used against 
Zone Defense. Lew Andreas is a master 
basketball coach. 


ATHLETIC TRAINING 


As taught by Jack Rourke, Colgate track 
coach and athletic trainer for 25 years. 


Special emphasis on fundamentals. Dem- 
onstration in both sports by varsity men. 
Colgate coaching staff, Bob Gillson, John 
Orsi and Les Hart will conduct demon- 
strations in football. 


Tuition $15.00 


Total expenses for the week less than 


$30.00 
WILLIAM A. REID 


Director of Coaching School 


Colgate Univ. Hamilton, N. Y. 


SPRINGFIELD 
COLLEGE 


Summer Session 


June 28 - July 31, 1937 


GRADUATE and UNDER. 
GRADUATE Courses in 


Physical Education — Theory 
and Practice 

Education 

Social Science 

Character Education 


Special Features 1937 
Symposium on Major Trends in 
Modern Education 
Symposium on Health Education 
Seminar on Safety Education 
Seminar on Physical Education 
Administration 


Information address 


DR. ELMER BERRY 


Director Summer School 
Springfield College 
Springfield Massachusetts 


SCHOLASTIC COACH 


“Coaching Schools’ Who's Who" gives short 

biographical sketches of outstanding coaches 

who will serve as instructors in coaching 

schools this summer. The May and June issues 

of Scholastic Coach will contain many more, 

and a directory of all coaching schools to be 
held this summer. 


John B. Sutherland 


HE answer to Pittsburgh’s amazing 
display of power in the Rose Bowl on 
New Year’s Day is Dr. John Bain “Jock” 
Sutherland, exponent extraordinary of the 
single wingback formation. A stickler for 
detail, “Jock” turns..out the powerhouse 
elevens that have kept the public Pitt con- 
scious for more seasons that can be re- 
membered. While serving on the Sewick- 
ley, Pa., police force after emigrating from 
Scotland, his birthplace, at the age of 16, 
it would have taken more than a crystal 
ball to forecast his eventual rise to na- 
tional prominence through the medium of 
soundly grounded football teams at 
Lafayette and Pittsburgh. Entering the 
University of Pittsburgh in 1914 fresh 
from the ranks of the law enforcers, he 
played four years of varsity football 
(there was no freshman football rule at 
the time) at guard under “Pop” Warner, 
graduating with honors from the dental 
school in 1918. After coaching a service 
team during his brief enlistment in the 
army at the time of the World War, he 
drew his first major coaching assignment 
in 1919 at Lafayette, where for five years 
his teams were among the best in the East. 
In 1924 he took over the reins at Pitts- 
burgh, where through his coaching genius, 
sterling character and regular faculty posi- 
tion in the University’s College of Den- 
tistry, he is fast becoming an institution. 
In the early stages of his coaching 
career, Sutherland employed a replica of 
the system taught to him by the old mas- 
ter of the single and double wingback, 
“Pop” Warner. At present, however, 
“Jock” uses almost exclusively the single 
wingback with the weak-side end one yard 
out. He grounds his teams thoroughly in 
fundamentals, avoids overburdening them 
with superfluous plays, and places the ac- 
cent on speed and power. His Pitt teams 
have lost only 13 games in 13 years. 


Dr. Sutherland will give a course on the 
Warner system at the Northeastern Univer- 
sity Coaching School, June 28-July 3. See 
the Northeastern advertisement on page 35. 


Dana X. Bible 


HEN a University has faith enough 

in a football coach to sign him to a 
10-year contract at a salary higher than 
that university’s president, the coach must 
certainly have something on the ball other 
than a fervent prayer. So Dana X. Bible, 
after 23 years of coaching football at four 
universities, will start on the first leg of 
a 10-year contract as football coach and 
athletic director at the University of Texas 
in 1937. The fact that no Texas coach 
in history has remained in the picture for 
so long a period as ten years speaks vol- 
umes for the high esteem in which Bible is 
held in football circles. 

Bible was reared and educated at 
Jefferson City, Tennessee. Born there in 
1891, he attended the city’s high school 
and later its obscure little college, Carson- 
Newman, from which he graduated in 
1912 with athletic laurels and a bachelor of 
arts degree. 

His first coaching assignment came the 
following year at Mississippi College, 
where he signed on for a percentage of 
the gate receipts. After a three-year 
tenure in which he found himself operat- 
ing under a losing proposition, he moved 
on to Louisiana State University. He re- 
mained long enough to turn out an un- 
beaten combination in his first year and 
drifted on to Texas A. & M. College where 
he coached for 11 years. In 11 seasons his 
teams won the Southwest Conference 
championship five times—a winning record 
unmatched by any other coach in this 
hotly-contested league. 

An attractive offer from the University 
of Nebraska lured him away from Texas 
A. & M. As head man at Nebraska from 
1929 to 1936, he piloted the Cornhuskers to 
six Big Six championships and national 
recognition as a stronghold of Grade A 
football. He also served on the faculty 
on the basis of a full professor. 

For fourteen years, Bible functioned on 
the Football Rules Committee and for 
one term was president. He is married, 
has two children and the “X.” sandwiched 
between his two other names is no longer 
a secret—it stands for “Xenophon.” 


Dana Bible will share with Lynn Waldorf 
the football chair at the Northwestern Uni- 
versity Coaching School Aug 16-28. See 
the Northwestern advertisement on the 
opposite page. 
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Lynn O. Waldorf 


N two short years at Northwestern 

_ Lynn O. Waldorf has established him- 
self as one of the top ranking coaches in 
the country. First team to beat Minnesota 
in four years, his astonishing Northwestern 
eleven last year went on to win the Big 
Ten title——bowing to Notre Dame for its 
And still the broad-shoul- 
dered son of a Methodist bishop smiles 
modestly and refuses to take any credit 
for master-minding—attributing his suc- 
cess, instead, to Lady Fortune and the 
skull and bones of some stout-hearted foot- 


only defeat. 


ball players. 


Big, grey, friendly Lynn Waldorf is a 
football revivalist. This point is brought 
home clearly when you trace his coaching 
career from Oklahoma City University to 
An all-American tackle 
under “Chick” Meehan at Syracuse, he 
signed a three-year contract after gradu- 
ation to coach at the Oklahoma City Uni- 
versity, falling heir to a football team 
that had not won a game in its conference 
for four years. In Waldorf’s three-year 
tenure, the team won 19, lost 9 and tied 
3. After his contract expired, he tossed 
aside his head coachship and accepted a 
position coaching the line at the University 
of Kansas. From there he drifted—in the 
capacity of head coach—to Oklahoma A. 
& M. where his teams won two confer- 
ence and four state titles in Waldorf’s five 
years of coaching. The next milepost in 
his path was Kansas State and in one 
year he won the conference championship, 
whipping Nebraska 21 to 7 for the first vic- 

(Continued on next page) 


Northwestern. 


EXTRA HOURS OF PLAY 


witH FLOODLIGHTING 


UTDOOR recreation doesn’t need to end with darkness. 

With floodlighting, outdoor sports can continue for several 

evening hours. More people are given an opportunity to use the 
recreational facilities; as a direct result, everybody benefits. 


Sportslighting is a specialty with General Electric. G-E 
engineers know the science and the art of correct lighting. G-E 
equipment meets every requirement of illumination, instal- 
lation, and price. For additional information, write General 
Electric Company, Schenectady, N. Y. 


GENERAL) ELECTRIC 


Lynn Waldorf’s 1936 Northwestern 
team won the Big Ten championship. 
tn 1934 his Kansas State team cap- 
tured the Big Sir title. Dana X. 
} +d won six cha.aplonships in the 


Ble Six ,+~3 his —. _ tebraak 


he piloted Texas ry M. to five 
Southwest Conferenes titles. 


WALDORF 


BIBLE 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


COACHING — SCHOOL — BY — THE — LAKE 
AUGUST 16 TO 28 


YNN WALDORF of Northwestern, and Dana 
X. Bible of Texas, who coached cham- 
pionship elevens in 1936, will head up North- 
western University's two weeks Summer-Coach- 
ing-School-By-the-Lake. 

Their outstanding success over a period of 
years places them among the leaders of the 
coaching profession. Both are exponents of 
sound coaching principles that have contrib- 
uted largely to their repeated successes. 

It is a privilege to announce that they will 
combine their coaching talents this summer. 
For two weeks they will lecture, lead round 
table discussions and hold field demonstrations 
at Northwestern's I 1th annual coaching school. 

Waldorf's steady rise to a Big Ten title in 
his second year at Northwestern, has been 
accompanied by several noteworthy contribu- 
tions to coaching. His success in the develop- 
ment of players, and his administration of coach- 
ing duties, explain his steady rise. 


Courses in All Sports 


Basketball, swimming, track, intra-murals, ad- 
ministration, golf, tennis and training will be 
conducted by members of Northwestern Uni- 
versity's coaching staff including Dutch Lon- 
borg, Tom Robinson, Frank Hill, Ade Schu- 
macher, Tug Wilson, Ted Payseur, Paul Bennett 
and Carl Erickson. 


Relax and Enjoy Yourself 


Evanston, located on the shore of Lake Mich- 
igan, holds unequalled opportunities for a 
Glorious Vacation. Here you will live for two 
weeks in fraternity houses on the lake front. 
Excellent bathing beaches at your door step. 
Accommodations for coaches and their wives in 
modern dormitories. 


Watch,College All-Stars 


Coaches attending the Northwestern coach- 
ing school will have the added privilege of 
watching the College All-Star Football team 
hold daily workouts at Dyche stadium in prep- 
aration for the game with the Green Bay 
Packers, National Professional Champions, at 
Soldier Field. The College team will be com- 
posed of last year's outstanding players and 
will be coached by four nationally prominent 
coaches. These coaches will also be available 
for supplementary lectures. 


K. L. WILSON, Athletic Seats, Pee 8.c. 
Northwestern University, Evanston 
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Make Your Plans Nou 
to Attend 


CATALINA ISLAND 
COACHING SCHOOL 
August 9 to 14, 1937 


Catalina Island, California 


Football: 
Jimmy Phelan Univ. of Wash. 
Winner Pacific Coast Conf. Championship) 


Howard Jones : = 
Univ. of So. Calif. 


Tom Lieb Loyola Univ. (Calif.) 
Bill Spaulding. Univ. of Calif., L. A. 


Basketball: 


Jimmy Needles . Ui bbwes se 
Loyola Univ. (Calif.) 
, U.-S. 1936 Olympic Champions) 
TT OUI: Gases cce'ss 
gp Univ. of So. California 
Everett N. Case 
..++..-Frankfort, Ind., H. S. 


Caddy Works. Univ. of Calif., L. A. 


Vacation in the paradise of Southern Cali- 
fornia. A trip and school every coach will 
remember. 


TUITION $25 


For further information write: 
Justin M. “Sam"’ Barry, Director, 
U. of So. California, Los Angeles, Calif. 


A FREE TRIP FOR 100 COACHES 


How would you like to attend the Catalina Coachi 
School on beautiful Santa Catalina Island, see Holly. 
wood and enjoy the golden west with expenses paid? 


To 100 Coaches residing In middie western, south- 
ern or eastern states who are willing to spend their 
Spere time for two weeks before June | on my ad- 
vertiging proposition, | will pay Railroad and Pull- 
man fare to Los Angeles and return, tuition at the 
coaching school and Room and Board on the Island 
during the school. This is positively limited to 100 
coaches who are willing to work in their spare time 
for two weeks. WRITE EVERETT N. CASE, 
HIGH SCHOOL, FRANKFORT . IND. 


AKRON COACHING SCHOOL 


June 21 - 25 (inclusive) 


FOOTBALL 


Lynn Waldorf, Northwestern University 
Jimmy Aiken, University of Akron 


BASKETBALL 


Paul “Tony” Hinkle, Butler University 
Paul Bixler, University of Akron 


LECTURE AND DEMONSTRATION 


For further information write 


DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSION 
University of Akron 
Akron, Ohio 


No-Germ 


Woven and Welded 
Look for Label). They 


@any Gymns. Cost less— 
fonger. Assorted sizes. 


Jersey City, N. J 


Heavy Service 


LOCKER BASKETS 


Insist upon No-Germ Baskets 


uip 


st 


sult your Dealer or Write 
Direct. 
AMERICAN WIRE FORMCO., 
INC., 275-279 Grant A 


tory Kansas State ever won over the Corn- 
huskers. This served to attract the atten- 
tion of the big time football institutions 
and, in 1985, Waldorf landed the North- 
western berth. 

Lynn Waldorf will be on the football staff 
at Northwestern University Coaching School, 
Aug. 16-28 (see Northwestern advertise- 
ment on page 33); and the Akron Coaching 
School, June 21-25 (see Akron advertise- 
ment this page). 


Paul D. Hinkle 


N preparing for the basketball season, 

many high school and college coaches 
have fallen into the habit of turning to 
Butler University’s Paul D. “Tony” Hin- 
kle for sound offensive and defensive tac- 
tics to incorporate into their own systems. 
That Hinkle’s own Butler Bulldogs have 
learned their lessons well is brought home 
beyond a question of doubt when the rec- 
ord book discloses the fact that his Butler 
basketball teams have won three state and 
two Missouri Valley championships. 

After graduating from the Calumet 
High School in Chicago, Hinkle enrolled 
in the University of Chicago where he was 
destined to become one of the greatest all- 
round athletes ever turned out by that in- 
stitution. For three years, he devoted the 
burden of his extra-curricular load to 
the three major sports—baseball, basket- 
ball and football. As an end on the foot- 
ball team, he was teamed with Fritz 
Crisler, the famous Princeton coach of to- 
day. Both men are still fast friends. 

In baseball, Hinkle played practically 
every position on the field and toured 
Japan with the University’s nine in 1920. 
However, it was in basketball that he 
shone brightly, captaining the teams in 
his junior and senior years and earning 
prominent mention as an all-American 
guard during both those years. It was 
his basketball coach who unwittingly 
bestowed the nickname of “Tony” on his 
star pupil, when he caught him unravel- 
ing a heaping dish of spaghetti in a nearby 
restaurant just before taking the floor 
against one of the toughest teams on the 
schedule. Despite the fact that Paul played 
a great game that night, the moniker 
“Tony” stuck. 

After serving a year at the University 
of Chicago in the capacity of freshman 
and assistant varsity coach, he wound up 
at Butler University the following spring 
as assistant varsity baseball and basket- 
ball coach. He held down these two posts 
until 1926 when he was entrusted with the 
additional responsibilities of athletic di- 
rector and head football coach. The com- 
bined duties became too heavy and he was 
forced to drop the football job—devoting 
the major part of his attention to turning 
out winning basketball teams. But in 1934 
he was prevailed upon to resume his foot- 
ball coaching duties, and he has produced 
several excellent elevens. 

He is happily married, has two little 
girls, lives within a block of the field house 
which has been his athletic kingdom for 
the past 16 years, and if he doesn’t watch 
out they’ll be calling him the “grand old 
man of Butler.” 


“Tony” Hinkle will give the basketball 
course at his own school, Butler University, 
Aug. 9-14; and at Northeastern University, 
June 28-July 3. See the Northeastern 
advertisement on the opposite page. 


SCHOLASTIC COACH 
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FAMOUS FOOTBALL FIELD EQUIP- 
MENT USED BY THE LEADING 
TEAMS OF THE COUNTRY. 


Built for Coaches, Preferred by 
Coaches. 


A Necessity for Efficient Practice. 


COMEBACK—The only dummy 
that picks itself up. 
Saves time and men. 


Used for all phases of offensive drill. 


Players like to block COMEBACK 
because they don’t have to pick it up. 


GOBACEK football’s magic man. 


Replaces human dummies. 

~— everything but lay down on the 
job. 

Life-like appearance and action. 

Adjustable to any stance. 


Built to develop proper method of 
blocking and tackling. 


PYRAMIDS—standing dummies. 
Football’s 
device. 


Made and sold by Football's largest Manufacturer 
of Blocking Devices. 


MARTY GILMAN 
GILMAN, CONNECTICUT 


lowest priced blocking 


Was Your Team on 
the Courts April Ist 


9) 


The tennis team that can start regular 
practice weeks ahead of time carries a 
big advantage right through the season. 
The right kind of court can mean the 
difference between peak condition and 
merely rounding into form. 


Select the En-Tout-Cas Domestic Green 
Court for your school’s next installation. 
This fast-drying tennis surface is in 
play weeks ahead of other courts. On 
April 1 ef this year many En-Tout-Cas 
Courts in northern sections were being 
Pane. Was your team outdoors this 
early? 


Are you interested in a long season with 
little loss of time unless it is actually 
raining? 


GUY C. FOSTER, INC. 
American Agents 


128-G Water St., New York, N. Y. 
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Noble Kizer 


HE same fire and dash that character- 

ized his play as an outstanding guard 
on the famous Notre Dame “Four Horse- 
man” team, Noble Kizer has succeeded in 
infusing into his Purdue elevens. Kizer’s 
Boilermakers have always been noted for 
their famous touchdown-producing offen- 
sives, and even in defeat, Purdue teams 
have usually sparkled on attack. 

At Notre Dame, Kizer was as outstand- 
ing in basketball as he was on the grid- 
iron, serving as captain in his senior year. 
To wind up his brilliant undergraduate 
career, he was an all-western choice in both 
basketball and football. He joined the 
Purdue staff as assistant football coach 
in 1925. Five years later—in 1930—he 
succeeded to the head coaching post left 
vacant when Jimmy Phelan moved on to 
Washington University. In 1933, he was 
appointed athletic director—the first mod- 
ern Big Ten football coach to be given 
the added responsibilities of such a posi- 
tion—when Col. N. A. Kellog resigned to 
accept a similar position at Lehigh Uni- 
versity. 

Kizer has virtually grown up with Pur- 


‘due athletics, and in the growing process 


has managed to bring national football 
laurels to the University. His teams have 
lost only nine Big Ten games in seven 
years, and have never finished out of the 
first division in the Big Ten race. In 58 
games against all opponents, Kizer teams 
have dropped only 11 and have tied three. 
In the first nation-wide popularity poll 
for coaches conducted by 158 newspapers 
in 1934, he was selected head coach of 
the College All-Star team that later played 
the Chicago Bears, national professional 
champions, to a scoreless tie in a charity 
game at Soldiers’ Field. 


Noble Kizer will give the football course 
at the Butler University Coaching School, 
Aug. 9-14. 


Howard Jones 

ACK in 1925 when the Stanford In- 

dians were the scourge of the Far 
West, a quiet, soft-spoken gentleman with 
a weather-beaten grey hat pulled down on 
his deeply grooved face strolled up the 
well-kept University of Southern Califor- 
nia campus, decided he liked the place and 
that he would stay. And from 1927 through 
1932, U.S.C. elevens scalped their tradi- 
tional Stanford foes without a single come- 
back from the Indians, all of which made 
Howard Jones a pretty popular person 
around Los Angeles, where he is still 
coaching Cardinal and Gold teams after 11 
seasons. 

A famous end at Yale, Jones found a 
coaching berth waiting for him at Syracuse 
when he graduated in 1908. Yale sent out 
an S.O.S. to her famous son in 1909 which 
Jones, of course, promptly heeded, return- 
ing to the Eli campus and producing a 
team that not only went through ten games 
without a defeat but was unscored upon. 
The University of Iowa lured him to the 
Mid-west in 1916 where Jones turned out 
some excellent elevens in the seven years 
he coached there. In 1921 Iowa won the 
Big Ten championship for the first time 
since 1900. The following year, they 
snapped a Notre Dame streak of 22 con- 
secutive victories. 

However it wasn’t until he built up 
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Northeastern University 


FOURTH 


Annual Coaching School 


June 28 


Boston, Mass. 


July 3 


Again AMERICA’ S LEADING COACHES 


SUTHERLAND 


University of Pittsburgh 
1937 Rose Bow! Champions 
Lectures on 
“The Warner System™ 


ODELL 


Harvard University 
Lectures on 
**Backfield Technique 
and Finesse” 


CONCENTRATED COURSES IN 


FOOTBALL - BASKETBALL - TRAINING 
BELL 


Southern Methodist 
1936 Rose Bow! Contender 
Lectures on 
“The Wide Open Game” 


HINKLE 


Butler University 
and His Players 
“Winning Bashelball” 

LECTURES WITH MOVIES INCLUDING 1937 ROSE BOWL GAME 
FIELD AND FLOOR DEMONSTRATIONS WITH PLAYERS 
Low Tuition — Special Hotel Rates 
Write for full particulars and catalog to 


2 PROF. E. S. PARSONS = iG 


Northeastern University Coaching School 


HARLOW 


Harvard University 
Lectures on 
**4 System To Suit Material” 


KONTOFF 


Northeastern University 
Lectures on 
“Care of Injuries 
and Training” 


Entertainment 


316 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


@ This year put your team out in front with champion- 
ship strings. Use Armour’s tested gut for real, top-notch 
performance! There’s extra quality in every Armour 
Brand ... quality proved by the most sensational tests 
in tennis history! We punish samples from every Armour 
production lot on special machines that measure their 


added speed, power, strength, and 
life. And we double-check these 
gruelling laboratory tests with day 
after day of intensive court play. 
Every Armour string must prove 
its worth before it leaves our plant! 

There are seven championship 
Brands from which to choose. 


And every one of them is a tested 


lng ; 


Seven Tested Brands 


For the High School Team 
SUPER SPECIAL 


For Tournament Play 
TILDEN CHAMPIONSHIP 
DAVIS CUP 

For Long Service and 
All "Round Play 
VARSITY WEAR WELL 
TILDEN JUNIOR 
GOLD STAR 
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Southern California to its present status 
(Concluded on next page) 
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MODERN COACHES! 
MODERN METHODS! 


Rent or Purchase 


16 mm. Motion Pictures with Sound 
and Dialogue 


Football 


as taught by— 


HOWARD JONES 
BERNIE BIERMAN 
LOU LITTLE 


and 25 other outstanding Gridiron 
Coaches 
In 6 one reel subjects 
1. Spring Training 4. Forward Pass 
2. Kicking 5. Deception 
3. Penalties 6. Wedge Play 


GRANTLAND RICE 
SPORTLIGHT SERIES 


“Diamond Experts” (champions of 
Baseball in action) 


“Poise” (The importance of Poise 
and Balance in Sports) 


“Tennis Topnotchers” (Tennis 


Champions in action) 
“Timing” (The importance of Tim- 
ing in Sports) 


“Water Bugs” (featuring Johnny 
Weissmuller and Stubby Kruger) 
and 30 other excellent sport films 


A series of 6 one-reel golf subjects 
with Johnny Farrell 


We supply educational, sport 
and entertainment motion pic- 
ture service for summer camps. 
Complete film program in- 
cluding operator and projector 
furnished at reasonable rates. 


Write to Dept. SC for further details 
and catalogs. 


WALTER 0. GUTLOHN, Inc. 


35 West 45th St., New York, N. Y. 


that he received the honors that were due 
him as a real football strategist. Under 
the vaunted California sunshine, Jones 
finally blossomed out on his own. His 
famous Spaghetti huddle, or huddle mud- 
dle, is as difficult to unravel as it sounds. 
An adapter rather than an innovator, 
Jones combines the Notre Dame shift and 
the Warner wingback formations in an 
offense that boasts both deception and 
speed. The only set rule he follows is the 
art of the unexpected. His shift is not 
used as a means of picking up momentum 
bnt is utilized to mask formations. 

During the off-season he goes fishing, 
speaks at business men’s meetings, plays 
bridge, golfs, and putters around his 
Hollywood bungalow where he lives with 
his wife and two children. 


Howard Jones will be on the football staff 
with Jimmy Phelan, Tom Lieb and Bill 
Spaulding at the Catalina Island Coaching 
School, Aug. 9-14. See the Catalina adver- 
tisement on page 34. 


Coaches’ Corner 


If you have something for this column 
send it to Bill Wood, University High 
School, Iowa City, Iowa. 


The life of the wife of an official is no 
bed of roses according to Ernest Savage, 
Sports’ Editor of the Jacksonville, Illinois, 
Daily Journal. He has a manuscript 
to prove it. While watching her husband’s 
attempts to please two groups of wild-eyed 
rooters who were in frenzied disagreement 
most of the time, the wife of a prominent 
Illinois high school coach and official felt 
the urge to record her impressions. We 
acknowledge gratefully permission to use 
them. 

“Lord, don’t let it be a close game,’ I 
petition piteously. 

“‘Nine rahs for the team! bawls a red- 
faced pepper-upper. 

“‘Let’s have S-U-C-C-E-S-S! screams a 
frantic femme. 

“I sit back. I am determined to relax. 
After all, somebody must win and some- 
body must lose. One must be philosophical. 
Horrid, however, to win at someone else’s 
expense. . . . H’m—two handsome teams; 
one composed of tall lads—slow though; 
the others are short and speedy. 

“*Who is the referee? I don’t know, 
madam.’ 

“What difference does it make? And why 
does the supercilious man on my left take 
such an interest in the referee? After all, 
a name doesn’t matter. Isn’t the referee 
merely a machine recording the success or 
failure of ten boys attempting to play 
basketball by certain formulated rules— 
Oh boy! what a dilly of a shot! Shame he 
was traveling. 

“*So No. 31 is your son? He’s uncanny 
on those corner shots.’ 

“evertheless he was traveling, Lady 
Guinevere. Go on confer with your intense 
friends. Wish I had a pillow or a back rest. 

“*You didn’t think he fouled? I really 
wasn’t watching closely enough to tell.’ 

“Of course he fouled. Who called my 
husband a ‘robber? Softly now, don’t even 


SCHOLASTIC COACH 


FOOTBALL 
BOOKS 


“SUZ” SAYGER’S 
ILLUSTRATED SERIES 


The coaching world’s “champion illustrator’ is 
“Suz”? Sayger who works hand in hand with 
Hinkle, Dean, Carlson, Olsen (all famed coaches) 
in producing his big-page books of animated 
diagrams of play situations and systems with 
ample text descriptions of them. 


Michigan’s Illustrated Offense, by Kipke. . .$1.50 
Minnesota's Illustrated Offense, by Bierman . $1.00 
Purdue's Illustrated Offense, by Kizer..... $1.50 
Ohio State’s Illustrated Offense, by Schmidt $1.50 
Michigan's Kicking Game, by Kipke....... $1.00 


MOST THOROUGH 
WORK ON THE GAME 


MANUAL FOR FUNCTIONAL FOOTBALL 
by John DaGrosa. 436 pages crammed with foot- 
ball analysis and instruction. Text in the form 
of questions and complete answers, with illumin- 
ating diagrams. Every conceivable fundamental 
and technicality in all phases of football. There 
is no book like it. 


Order by Mail 


Order Now. Immediate Delivery. Sent 
postage free if remittance accompanies 
order, or order is made an official school 
purchase form. Send for complete list. 


SCHOLASTIC COACH 
BOOKSHOP 
250 E. 43rd St. New York, N. Y. 
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For Athletic Fields 
White Powdered 


“CONGAREE 
MARKER’”’ 


IT IS ABSOLUTELY HARMLESS 


Will not burn players’ eyes, mouth or 
cause infections—Continued use causes 
no grass injury 


Applied with marking machine 
Write for inspection sample 


Price at Trenton 


40 Bags— 1 ton....... $30.00 
20 Bags—*% ton....... 17.25 
10 Bags—™% ton....... 9.00 
Single Bags .........- 2.10 


Lime Burns Eliminated! 


UNITED CLAY MINES 
CORPORATION 


Trenton New Jersey 
=n 


Write Dept. SC 
for data. 
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look at him. Such unpopularity must be 
deserved. Study him disinterestedly. Black 
and white shirt—how many times I have 
laundered the darned thing. Tiny beads of 
perspiration—poor boy—so hot. I wish I 
had a coke. What’s that fat saying? ‘Rob- 
ber?’ ‘Bribes’—for two cents I’d smack his 
sassy face. 

“*Yes sir. I believe there has been an 
unequal distribution of fouls, but a small 
team is apt to foul taller teams, don’t you 
think?’ 

“Husband dear, he is calling you a pole- 
cat. Why did I come? My back aches and 
I feel antagonism completely surrounding 
me.... Pooh!... Just another basketball 
game. Relax—Eeeeek! I'll never learn to 
expect the gun! 

“*No, I’m O.K. Yes, I’m ready to go.’ 
I study this—this pole-cat furtively. Liar, 
thief, cheat, robber, receiver of bribes, 
skunk, dumb sock, and I married him. I 
even live with him. I wonder how I can 
live with such a menace to society. But 
then, he grins so spontaneously and has an 
absurd cowlick. 

“*Shall we get a hamburg, darling—with 
onions ?’ ” 


Then there is that true story of the offi- 
cial who left the floor arguing with the 
other official about a fine point in the rules 
that had come up in the game just finished. 
After taking a shower and dressing the 
two men got in the same car and drove 
away, still discussing the rules. Fifty miles 
later Official “A” discovered that he was 
traveling in the opposite direction to what 
he ought to have been going and that he 
had left his own car and his wife at the 
gym. Greatly disturbed, he asked Official 
“B” to drive him back to the scene of the 
game. Upon arrival at the gym two hours 
later he was much surprised to see the 
lights still on. His wife hadn’t missed him. 
She was still arguing heatedly with a group 
of fans about the interpretation her hus- 
band had placed upon the rule under 
discussion ! 


For individual scoring records how do 
you like that of Harry Ward, a high school 
senior at Parnell, Iowa? Exclusive of this 
year’s sectional and district tournaments, 
he has amassed a total of 1,007 points in 
four years of competition. His big night 
came last year against Ladora when he 
scored 47 points in less than thirty-two 
minutes of playing time. 


This is news! Mark Peterman, exponent 
of perfection basketball, sent a substitute 
into the sectional final against Jacksonville, 
Ill. The substitute promptly took a shot 
at the wrong basket and made it. 


Dust off a medal for Pat McGee of Fair- 
mont, W. Va. With four of his senior 
team mates out of the game on fouls in 
an intramural contest with the sophomores, 
with the score tied and four minutes left 
to play, McGee carried -on alone. He con- 
nected with a field goal and a free-throw, 
held the five sophs scoreless, and won the 
ball game, 35 to 32. 


An unusual game was played in the jun- 
ior division of the WPA League at Wake- 
field, Mich., recently. The Hot Shots de- 
feated the Scouts 28 to 22 and not a single 
foul was called in the game. Both officials 
claim that it was the cleanest game that 


(Continued on next page) 


RIDDELL SHOES 


THIS TRADEMARK IS YOUR GUARANTEE 
OF THE FINEST IN ATHLETIC SHOES. 
BEHIND IT ARE YEARS OF PRACTICAL 


COACHING EXPERIENCE. 
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SERVICE 


QUALITY 


FOOTBALL SHOES 


BASEBALL SHOES 


Style 41 Above—The finest value in a base- 
ball shoe. Made of a tough grade of Athletic 
Tan leather. Split shank sole. SCHOOL PRICE 
$3.75. 


Style KB—A value hard to beat. Goodyear 
welt construction with straight sole. An ex- 
tremely strong shoe. Upper made of the finest 
Athletic Tan leather; soft and pliable, yet very 
tough. Resists perspiration. SCHOOL PRICE 
$4.50. 


Style OB—A hand turned featherweight Ath- 
Tan Kangaroo shoe of the finest quality. 
SCHOOL PRICE $8.50. 


Tempered spring steel spikes 


Style 35—A good, durable football shoe 
made out of Athletic Tan leather, which 
is very tough and does not harden or 
crack. Ten eyelets high. Sole is made 
out of a good grade of oak leather. 
Equipped with No. | cleats. One of the 
very best shoes in our line. SCHOOL 
PRICE $7.00. 


TRACK SHOES 


Style T Above—A good durable track shoe. 
Upper made of tough Athletic Tan leather 
that insures fit, comfort and resists perspir- 


ation. SCHOOL PRICE $3.75. 


Style N—A University sprint shoe. Made of 
Ath-Tan Kangaroo. The finest intercollegiate 
shoe. SCHOOL PRICE $5.75. 


Style 75—Field Shoe. A very strong shoe of 
welt construction. Highest grade oak soles. 
Made of Athletic Tan leather. Two spikes in 
heel. SCHOOL PRICE $5.75. 


All spikes interchangeable 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 


JOHN T. RIDDELL, INC. 


1259 NORTH WOOD STREET 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


Specialized Timers for ALL SPORTS USES 


GALLET: GUINAND 
and GALCO TIMERS 
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LES RACINE & CO., 20 West 47th St., New York 
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t@ Track, FOOTBALL, Basketball, etc... .. both 
practice and actual game scenes. Slower S-L-O.W 
motion and interchangeability of normal and tele- 
photo lenses are standard features of all models 
of the reliable, easy-to-use VICTOR !6mm Movie 
Camera. 


HAVE SOUND recorded for your 16mm Silent 


Films . . . quality guaranteed. Prices reasonable. 


ON SPRING FOOTBALL PRACTICE 
make use of the FAMOUS Dana X. Bible 


Sound Films which cover all phases of the game 


in detail. Available for rental or purchase. For 
PERFECT REPRODUCTION, use the omazingly 
efficient portable 16mm SOUND-ON-FILM 
ANIMATOPHONE ... . . which also provides 
finest public address facilities for your gym, audi- 
torium or stadium. 


Full information on request with NO OBLIGA- 
TION. 


VICTOR ANIMATOGRAPH CORPORATION 


DAVENPORT, IOWA CHICAGO LOS ANGELES NEW YORK CITY 


(Mention “Scholastic Coach” when writing) 


A reference library in one book for 
use for years to come 


THE STORY OF THE 
OLYMPIC GAMES 


By JOHN KIERAN, Famous Sports Commentator 


“The only full history of the track and field events of 
Olympic Games in modern times . . . a grand book, alive 
with colorful anecdote, and at the same time thoroughls 
covering the facts.”"—N. Y. Times. ‘“‘A book of true merit 
- « » it is up to the minute, including the games in Ger- 
many.”’—George Daley, N. Y. Herald Tribune. ‘A complete 
record of Olympic champions and records (in a events) 
makes this the authoritative source book.”—Philadelphia 

Ledger. The only available book giving tnis complete 
information. With many illustrations. $3.50 


FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY 
443 FOURTH AVENUE NEW YORK 
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they had ever seen and that in no instance 
could they see where there had been a 
player fouled. 


By way of contrast consider that ding- 
dong battle between Illinois College and 
Illinois Wesleyan, a 54 to 51 overtime thril- 
ler in which a total of 53 fouls was called. 
Wesleyan made 18 free-throws in winning 
the game, Illinois hit 23, but lost. 


Richard F. Crawley of Carthage, N. Y., 
High School, writes to tell us an anecdote 
about Buster Kenney and his Detroit 
Clowns pro basketball team when they 
were touring that section. Buster Kenney 
after clowning from the sidelines most of 
the game decided to break into the game 
when it became perfectly evident that his 
entrance would make no change in the 
final results. He ran over to the score- 
keepers and reported, “Kenney reporting 
for exercise.” Shortly after the substi- 
tution, the scorer sounded his signal and 
the official called a technical foul on 
Kenney for illegal substitution because 
the scorer informed him that “Exercise” 
was not in the game. 

On perfect defenses—Crawley recalls 
the time he was called upon to coach the 
Natural Bridge, N. Y., town team. The 
court was the second floor of the fire 
department building. On the squad were 
four players well over six feet in size who 
could almost reach up and touch the low 
ceiling. Three of them could actually 
touch both side walls by stretching their 
arms. The fourth was placed underneath 
the basket with his hands over the top 
of it. If the opponents were fortunate in 
working through the “zone” defense, the 
man underneath the basket prevented any 
shots from falling through the hoop. 


Indiana supplied the University of South- 
ern California with eight out of ten squad 
members this season. 


Hats off to Coach Watson of Ishpeming, 
Mich. Since 1931 ‘his high school teams 
have won seven consecutive district tourna- 
ment championships. His teams have also 
won seven Upper Peninsula titles. And be- 
lieve me his teams meet some tough com- 
petition in the iron and copper country. 
Last year Ishpeming had its string of vic- 
tories broken at 42 by Newberry, the 
smallest school on their schedule. This year 
they had reached the last game of the sea- 
son with a record of five years without a 
defeat on their home floor when again 
Newberry upset them. 


The U. S. Dept. of Commerce reports 
show that 80,000,000 people paid admission 
during 1935-36 to see basketball games. 
Only 9,000,000 paid to see the major league 
baseball teams perform. The total admis- 
sions to all basketball games, however, 
including interscholastic, intercollegiate, 
semi-pro, etc., came to 50,000,000. Football 
with -40,000,000 ranked third. Boxing was 
fourth with 25,000,000 and horse racing 
fifth with 22,000,000. The depression is over! 
Maybe basketball did it. 


When Denver managed to get the Na- 
tional A.A.U. tournament from Kansas 
City, the Missouri merchants decided some- 
thing had to be done about it. The Kansas 
City auditorium has been leased for a 
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national intercollegiate basketball tourna- 
ment to be held there in 1938. Emil Liston, 
athletic director of Baker University, has 
been named chairman. Will it work? Will 
it be worthwhile? 

Three Hibbing, Minn., high school boys— 
Glen Coder, Werner Wiren, and John Gil- 
lis—travelled 1,500 miles to take part in a 
swimming meet at Philadelphia. They set 
a new national interscholastic record in the 
150 yard medley relay (time: 1:23.4); won 
two individual titles and one second place, 
and finished second to Trenton, N. J., for 
the team championship. 


It was raining. There would be no track 
meet with Henderson. But the two sur- 
viving members of the New London, Texas 
team weren’t thinking about that. They 
were remembering that horrible silence fol- 
lowing the terrific blast—the frenzied hor- 
ror of the aftermath. 


A. W. Waldrop, of the New London 
coaching staff, had been conducting a class 
out-of-doors, and had left the class mo- 
mentarily to re-enter the building. In that 
moment the explosion wrecked the building, 
killing Waldrop among 13 other teachers, 
and 441 boys and girls. 

BILL WOOD 


Awards for Girls ? 


(From The Central Student, Central High 
School, Detroit) 


GAIN the controversy is resumed 
over the question, “Should girls re- 
ceive letters for their athletic achieve- 
ments?” This year, as in the past, the 
topic is again being actively discussed 
among Central pupils. 

Many Centralites have expressed their 
disapproval of the minor role which girls’ 
athletics play in high school life at the 
present time. They feel that the girls 
who play on varsity teams should receive 
some recognition for their fine spirit and 
athletic accomplishments; the commonest 
form of recognition being, of course, the 
school letter. They cannot understand why 
athletic supervisors frown upon this opin- 
ion. But haven’t they forgotten the objec- 
tive of girls’ athletics? 

Participation cf girls in sports was be- 


gun and encouraged for three reasons: . 


First, for health’s sake; the development 
of a healthy body, and a clean, wholesome 
attitude of mind is as essential for girls 
as for boys. Secondly, to afford an op- 
portunity for a wise selection of activities 
for leisure time both during school days 
and in the future. And lastly, for the joy 
of participating and not with the prospect 
of receiving some reward for so doing. 
For girls to receive letters would introduce 
and promote rivalry, which girl athletics 
in high school wish to avoid. 


First State Mat Meet 


The first state high school wrestling 
championship was held this year in Illinois, 
under the supervision of the Illinois High 
School Athletic Association. Scoring a 
total of 29 points in the nine weight divi- 
sions, Proviso Township High School of 
Haywood annexed the team title, 
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Dubow’s Basketball D35 and Foot- 
ball D45 APPROVED by 


the National Federation of State High 
School Athletic Associations. The D45 
conforms in size, weight and shape to 
the NEW specifications as decided 
apon by the Football Rules Committee. 
Made of the finest selected pebbled 
grain cowhide specially tanned for 
this purpose. Double lining of highest 
grade fabric. Each ball is inspected 
at the factory by a representative of 
the National Federation. 


1907-13 MILWAUKEE AVE., DEPT. D-10 


DUBOW 


Basket Balls ana Foot Balls 
FOR YOUR 1937-38 SEASON 
Approved for the Ninth Successive Year by the 


NATIONAL FEDERATION OF STATE HIGH 
SCHOOL ATHLETIC ASSOCIATIONS 


Soon you'll want to give thought to your 
next season’s needs in sport equipment. It 
will pay you to consider Dubow footballs 
and basketballs for the 1937-38 season. The 
Dubow D35 basketball has been approved 
for 
National Federation of State High School 
Athletic Associations. Its reliability and 
performance is such that it gives confidence 
to the player and improves his game. 
That is why Dubow balls rank high in 
popularity with the team. Ask your dealer 
to show you the full line of Dubow Foot- 
balls and Basketballs. 


J. A. DUBOW MANUFACTURING CO. 


the ninth successive time by the 


Write us for latest catalog 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


Advanced Courses for Coaches 


and 


Directors of Physical Education 
College degrees for students and teachers of health, physical education, and 
athletic coaching. 

1937 Summer Sessions — The Pennsylvania State College 
Main Session — June 28 to August 6 


Inter-Session — June 8 to 25 


Opportunities for summer study and research pleasantly combined with unusual 
recreational facilities in the mountainous regions of Central Pennsylvania. 


Tuition rates low, excellent accommodations, nationally known coaching staff. 
For catalogue address: Director of Summer Sessions 


THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 


STATE COLLEGE 


Post-Session—August 9 to 27 


PENNSYLVANIA 


GYM MATS 


For tumbling, boxing, wrestling, and as buffers 
around basketball courts 


. Send for Booklet “3” 
PETERSEN & CO. Est. 1911 
4225 North 16th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


TENNIS PLAYERS 


Prefer Bickel Quality 
Rackets and Equipment 
Best of everything for the game at money-saving prices. 


RE-STRING 
RACKETS 


U Biekel's 
WONDER Vise 


Send for My Big FREE Catalog Today! 


W. A. BICKEL 


Dept. H-4 609 W. Madison St. 


Chicage 


EADERS OF SCHOLASTIC COACH may use this convenient form to obtain free 
literature and sample goods from Scholastic Coach advertisers. This form may 
be sent directly to Scholastic Coach, 250 East 43rd Street, New York City. 
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AMERICAN CAN CO. 
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AMERICAN CRAYON CO. 

[] Sample, Kaysan 

ARMOUR AND CO. 

[] Information, Tennis Gut 

BECTON, DICKINSON 

[] New Ace Manual 

W. A. BICKEL 

[] Catalogue 

BIKE WEB MFG. CO. 

[] Catalogue 

BROOKS SHOE CO. 

[] Catalogue 

COACHING SCHOOLS 
Information 

] Northwestern University 

[] Penn State College 

[] Springfield College 

[] Colgate University 

[] University of Akron 

[] Northwestern University 

[] Catalina Island 

RAE CROWTHER 

[1 Catalogue 


DENVER CHEMICAL CO. 
(1) Antiphlogistine Athletic 
Book 


C. B. DOLGE CO. 
[] Booklet 


J. A. DUBOW 
[] Catalogue 


DUNLOP TIRE AND 
RUBBER CO. 

(1) Booklet, “Stroking With 
Vincent Richards" 


GUY C. FOSTER, INC. 


[) Information 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 
[] Information 


GENERAL FOODS 

[] Sample Postum 

[] Booklet. [) Tips on Four 
Major Sports. How 
many? 


GIANT MFG. CO. 
[] Information 


MARTY GILMAN 
[] Catalogue 


P. GOLDSMITH SONS 
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HILLYARD CHEMICAL 
co. 
C) Basketball Chart & 


Score Book 


HUNTINGTON 
LABORATORIES, INC. 


[] Information 


HYNSON, WESTCOTT & 
DUNNING, INC. 
[] Information 


IVORY SYSTEM 

[] Booklet, THE OBSERVER 
on "The Care and 
Treatment of Athletic 
Equipment" 


KAHNFAST SATINS 
[] Information on Sport 
Fabrics 
KELLOGG'S 
Kellogg Sports Library 
C] “Baseball” 
C] “Basketball” 


MIDLAND CHEMICAL 
LAB.'S 
Information on 
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PAGE STEEL & WIRE DIV. 
AMERICAN CHAIN CO. 
[] Folder, tennis nets 
PETERSEN & CO. 
[) Mat and pad information 
JULES RACINE 
[] Sports Timer Catalogue 
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ENTRY 
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UNITED CLAY MINES 
CORP. 
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UNITED FRUIT CO. 
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VICTOR ANIMATOGRAPH 
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3-Base Ball 
By Stephen E. Epler 


Stephen Epler, who has served as a sort of 
one-man rules committee for 6-man football 
and has written many articles on the sub- 
ject, here applies his pruning knife to the 
game of basebail. 


N intramural, playground and sandlot 

baseball, it is not uncommon to ob- 
serve six-, seven-, or eight-man teams at- 
tempting to cover a regulation diamond 
designed for nine players. As baseball by 
rule and playing area is strictly a nine- 
man sport, it is impossible for under- 
manned teams to reap the fullest enjoy- 
ment out of a game played on regulation 
fields. For such groups three-base ball is 
more adaptable to their limited personnel. 

By reshaping the diamond to form an 
equilateral triangle, and removing second 
base, the angle into which a batter can hit 
safely is reduced from 90 to 60 degrees 
and, as a result, fewer players are re- 
quired to man the strategic positions (see 
illustration). First and third bases are 
each moved in 15 degrees and together with 
the fact that there is no second base, 
keeps the territory each player has to 
cover approximately the same as in regula- 
tion baseball. 

The game can be played under the stand- 
ard baseball or softball rules, the distances 
between bases and the pitcher’s box and 
home plate remaining the same—90 feet 
between bases and 60 feet, 6 inches from 
the pitcher’s box to home plate for base- 
ball, and 60 foot base lines and a pitching 
box 40 feet away from the plate for soft- 
ball. 

The advantages of three-base ball are 
many. With fewer players on each side, 
each man will receive a turn at bat every 


EE ASE PR ee eee a ee i sixth time instead of ninth. Game scores 
POSITION _. SCHOOL will probably be higher with one base less 
(Principal, coach, athletic director, physical director) to circle, despite the narrowed safe terri- 
a a ae nae? hee Se tory and the fact that the pitcher will be 
in a better position to prevent stealing. 
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Home Economics Dept., SC-47 


AMERICAN CAN 


= 2% 


230 Park Avenue, New York 


Please send free CALCIUM chart. “s 


“ & Handsome wall chart showing canned foods that add the impor- 
tant element CALCIUM to your young athletes’ diet. It is a 
beautifully lithographed, colored chart; the eighth and 
last in the series that has been appearing monthly in 
this magazine — and of which the one on the 


following pages is an example. You will 
want to post it on your bulletin board 


with the one in this issue and the 


others that have appeared. 


7". N 
N ame. a: o 
Title ~~ % 
ey, 
Street “Sy, 14 
City State. “a 


PRE-EMINENT AS A REMEDY FOR 
ALL INFLAMMATIONS AND CON- 
GESTIONS OCCURRING AS A RE- 
SULT OF ATHLETIC INJURIES 


Sample will be sent upon request. 
The Denver Chemical Mfg. Co., New York, N.Y. 


